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Nixon’s Cambodia decision 
calls for cool, cool nerves 


• i ' • • 

P resident Nixon’s latest moves in Cam* 
bodia have not merely brought about 
a 'domplete change in South-East Asia; 
they may affect the whole gamut of 
international affairs. 

Mr Nixon has made it clear that he does 
not intend pulling out in the face of 
communist expansion. 

. Fundamental importance must be at* 
tached to. the statement that he does not 
want to go down in history as the 
President in whose period of office the 
United States became a second-rate 
power. 

; It is an appeal to a tired America to 
remember its power and fight for its 
Interests wherever they are in danger. It 
remains to be seen whether this sentiment 
Is echoed.' : ■ • ■■ • 

; The bewildering aspect of the entire 
ntOve is the suddenness with which the 
change came about. Since the President’s 
Guam speech the US puli-out of South- 
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past Asia had seemed a firm factor in 
world affair?, . . . f 

I Did Washington, ; seriously believe that 
Vietnam might not 
the 1 fall 6f all Ihdochlnd : to the 
JC^muntstj? Was the domino - theory 
P tsX ^U.,to.he du budded? ■‘jv ;; 1 
I Dldunot: .disengagement.. in Jnddchini 
Jppear to be. embedded, in-a major policyi 
Jhe aim of whJch'could-be cprisldeYed'to 
'M a. - reduction 1 ; hi Ltrjdtbn. with. Coni 
munist China? 


1 ■ c^' 


The facade of , America’s Vietnam 
policy evidently papered oyer : the dilem- 
ma that faced Mr Nixon from the start; 
This too te wiiy there was nev^r a 
common denominator to his statements 
on Indochina and the moves undertaken 

The tone of his : statements was 
harsh. They invariably included a warn- 
ing that America would not allow itself to 
be humiliated in Vietnam. Only the ac- 
tions seemed to be aimed at appeasement. 

American observers who favoured with- 
drawal from Vietnam accordingly made 
the President out to be hinting “Watch 
what J do not what I say.” The exact 
opposite proves to have been the case. 

Mr Nixon’s Vietnam policy has always 
been a tlght-rope act. He evidently hoped 
that circumstances would be ideal, that 
(lie North Vietnamese would show mo- 
deration and common sense and the. 
South Vietnamese swiftly gain Strength. 
He reckoned the course of events would 

allow America to diDongogo linnonnWy 

from the South-East Asian conflict. 

ThiB expectation proved mistaken. In 
view of the Cambodia crisis both sides 
had to lay their cards on the table. 

Tiie Communists were induced to 
march on Phnom Penh while at the same 
time advancing In Laos. Both moves were 
bound to appear to be the start of a new 
offensive against the American expon- 
dltionary corps. 

At an Indochinese summit staged by 
Peking the coordination of all revolu- 
tionary currents in Indocliina was agreod, 
joint victory the goal. The future appear- 
ed to hold in store for America not a 
gradual reduction in US presence but ap 
Asian Dunkirk, 

In this situation the President decided 
on a volte-face. He had obviously listened 
to his military advisers, who held oiit the 


A me rich’s European allies are uneasily 
4% biding 1 their "tirtie before passing 
judgment on President Nixon’s Cambodia 
decision: They are visibly upset by the 
thought Ufat * great ally that has bfteh 
borne to thdir assltahce in the past mfiy 
now gain the irfipres&ion that it lias not, 
perhaps, been left in' the lurch but de- 
cidedly kept at firm’s length by virtually 
all its oivn allies. " ' * ■ !•••!• 

Noj one ; wants to offend , tiie. President 
but from London to Bonn and fropj 
Brussels tp Rqme everyone is co/ifuspd, 
taken abacH, perplexed. 

' It Is h matter of 'bourse that Paris has 
expressed disapproval ofthe extension of 
the war to Cambodia since among 
America’s 'allies France has- 16ng' &id 
detenhinfidly advocated 'an'end-'tO 
military involvement by mean's of politic 
hi decisions. ; ' 1 ■ 

, ■ ;• , , . ,1 ,j{. ; ,-i ‘ 

Everywhere the shock and ahxiety Mr 
Nixon’s, about-turn to , the policy line of 
the super-hawks and the Generals hare 
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prospect of prompt successes if only com- 
munist depots and headquarters over the 
frontier In Cambodia were put out of 
action. 

It is clear, from Mr Nixon’s talk of 
getting to the root of the matter that it is 
not merbly a local operation but a de- 
liberate attempt tb bring about a turning- 
point in the entire war. 

The President has staked all on one 
card, that of military success. He will not 
have forgotten that the military men’s 
forecasts have not always been accurate 
in the past. . 

Getting to the root of the matter Is 
evidently a question of dealing the com- 
munist forces a decisive' blow.- But the 
Communists too are banking on victory 
and have a great deal of prestige at stake. 
They, have been encouraged by every 
American withdrawal over recent months. 

' North Vietnarh may be ihilltfirily 
weakened but there is now' a. strong 
possibility ofthe superpowers Confront- 


America’s Allies 
stand perplexed 
What to 'do next! 

caused' in European governments havd 
carefully been swathed in cotton wool. - : 

’ Washington 1 is uiiliJcely to deceive itself* 
as to the European reaction though. 
Secretary : of State 1 Rogers has* been prov- 
ed right but his warnings cut no led with a 
President 1 who was growing increasingly 
impatient* at' the' labk *bf success of Ws 
negotiator*. V. 

The considerations tlhat finally decided 
,Mr Nixop.to, resort to partially military 
sdluUpiis .have, 1 hot' struck 'Eur'pneart; Ca- 
binet? .as ,’$irtijhiMfiy 7 Col|viiblhg."bfd 

No.one on thls>side ofthe lAtlantidiwds 
prepared for this turn of events. Not even 


(Cartoon: 1 ton i mu s/SUUJou cache Zeltung) 

Ing one another in a second war in 
Indochina. 

Realising as much, Mr Nixon warned 

thill 1 llinill.t Arnnt •!>" nnn.An4nl« 

conclusions should other- governments, 
consider their relations with the United 
States to be impaired. 

Yet one can hardly visualise relations 
not deteriorating. The result could be- 
come apparent at the Salt talks in Vienna, 
at the Four-Power talks in Berlin or in the 
Middle East. 

Mr Nixon assumed office with die 
slogan that the age of con frontal ion wus 
over and the age of negotiation about to 
begin. Now he too has opted for con- 
frontation — {despite opposition ht home 
- because he sees r\o alternative pthpr 
titan a headlong pull-out. 

It can only be hoped that America will 
muster the energy and perseverance with- 
out which the new policy is doomed to 

failure, 1 • • Dieter Cycon 

f DIE WELT, 2 May 1970) 


the British Premier was- Informed in 
advance; let alone consulted. Chancellor 
Brandt had not an Inkling of what was 
going on. Nato was presented with a fait 
accompli;"' ■ 

■ Theife may Ed a number of reasons why 
this had to be’thp case, yet whatever view 
is taken it is out 'of plate and after the 
event pointless to attack the American 
gOvermrienfon this score. ■ 1 

‘ Ahxiety 'arid annoyance' rertinin,' liouA 
fiver'. What is dalled for, is not political 
cosmetlci but 1 a free 1 exchange of rational 
yr'gu'fhfibts. 1 ;; 

. Care must be' taken to' ensure that 
,bfl3c$f American " disappointment 'with 
fiuropa’8 'failure ’ t6 ' Understand does 'n&t 
lfead' to ; aliehatibn' within ’thfi West’, 
bfiftictllqriy shpOld doubtS 'as'.'tb thd ief- 
g tKd^Caifibpdlan baih^U^n' prove 

Cohesion in Nato mbst bes carefully 
tertdfid tiglitirt'ow.- I . ,f * ■ 


ZiUiini 

f Vr Deutschland, 4 May I97C) 
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B FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Mao’s satellite knocks the 
Washington-Moscow clinch 


D ong fang hong” (The East is Red) has 
echoed through space since 24 April, 
a mere two days after Lenin’s centenary 
and a date worth remembering. Com- 
munist China is understandably jubilant 
about the successful launching of Mao’s 
first sputnik; the response of the rest of 
the world is for the time being a mixture 
of anxiety and respect. 

Despite the cultural revolution the Chi- 
nese have succeeded in developing a 
long-distance rocket capable of putting a 
three-and-a-half-ton satellite into orbit. 
They are probably already In a position - 
and certainly will be in the near future - 
to launch missiles at any target in the 
world. 

China, a poor developing country, has 
managed in a mere six years to progress 
from a simple atom bomb via the hy- 
drogen bomb to missile power, a process 
that took the highly Industrialised United 
States and Soviet Union more than fif- 
teen. 

What will be the international political 
repercussions of China’s swift technolo- 
gical development in this sector? 

To begin with, it decidedly calls into 
question the balance of terror, the un- 
stable nuclear stalemate between the Unit- 
ed States and the Societ Union that is 
sinister but convenient for both. 

In the Vienna Salt tnlks both the 
Americans and the Russians will have to 
pay even more attention to the incon- 
venient third man seated unseen at the 
conference table. Of this there can be no 
doubt whatsoever. 

China’s technological break through has 

Under ' Kl2 chc the 'so v iet p ~ 

went to great lengths to prevent the 
build-up of a Chinese nuclear and missile 
force. China was to become a servile ally 
of tlie Kremlin. 

Tin's was one of the main reasons, for 
Hie ideological and power-political con- 
flict between the two. The attempt was a 
total failure . Mao banked every tiling on 
military self-reliance and is evidently al- 
ready in a position to withstand Soviet 
nuclear threats. 

Peking’s bitter accusations on the oc- 
casion of the Lenin centenary also show 
how irreconcilable in every respect Mao 
remains towards the present Kremlin 
leaders. Oh the other hand there is not 
the slightest sign that he intends to 
commit suicide by triggering off nuclear 
war with the Soviet Union. 


The apocalyptic vision of Chinese nu- 
clear missiles wiping out American cities 
overnight is altogether absurd. America 
will be Communist China's nuclear better 
for a long time to come, even though the 
gap will rapidly narrow. 

Vet in the wake of China’s successes 
influential politicians in the United States 
are already energetically advocating the 
development of an anti-missile system to 

S rotect US cities from the yellow peril. 

n the other hand American specialists 
are just as emphatically opposed to any 
such move. 

Tliis, they claim with every Justifica- 
tion, would only increase general insecuri- 
ty. The Chinese would merely view an 
American ABM system as a new link in a 
long chain of anti-Chinese moves and the 
crucial policy of balance and subsequent 
disarmament measures would be rendered 
even more difficult. 

Existing offensive deterrent weapons 
aimed in China's direction are more than 
sufficient, specialists argue. 

Tliis line of thought makes sound sense 
but will it convince America’s allies in 
Asia? 

A clear answer cannot as yet be given. 
It could be that the Japanese will react to 
the development of a comprehensive 
ABM system In the United Stated by 
demanding a similar shield for their own 
cities. 


More trouble in 


reared a head no less ugly than the others 
that have for years used this part of the 
world as a playground for hopeless dis- 
sension. The spectre does not yet have a 
name but its shadow bodes ill for the 
future. 1 

It is the danger of direct confrontation 
between 1 Israeli and Soviet pilots. The 
Israelis claim' to be reliably informed that 
Soviet fighters over Egypt are flown by 
Soviet pilots. 

It may be .that the Kremlin wants 
merely to protect ■ Soviet personnel en- 
gaged in the construction of a missile 
mield but this alone could mean conflict. 
Jerusalem has unambiguously announced 
for weeks that Israel will not sit back and 
watch the construction of Soviet missile 
pads in Egypt, 

.prophecy Is a risky business in the 


Were America to refuse they might 
tend towards self-help or even a policy of 
neutralism, arguing that American protec- 
tion Is in any case unreliable and has a 
provocative effect. 

Despite a decline in Japanese abhor- 
rence of nuclear weapons many poli- 
ticians object to claims that China is their 
enemy. 

India may well be even less inclined 
than at present to sign the non-prolifera- 
tion treaty but what alternative docs it 
have? It cannot bank on a US-Soviet 
nuclear guarantee. Cooperation between 
the two superpowers so far has (yct7 ) to 
reach this stage. 

The development of a missile force of 
India's own would undoubtedly hope- 
lessly ruin the country's unstable econo- 
my and lead to internal chaos. The only 
remaining way out is to seek coexistence 
with Cliina in some form or other. 

No matter how uncertain on may be 
about China’s increasing power there is 
no justification for making Peking out to 
be aggressive. Despite strong words 
China’s actions have so Far been extreme- 
ly cautious. 

China is irresistibly moving along the 
road to becoming a great power equipped 
with a bona fide nuclear deterrent but it 
still has a long way to go. What is more, it 
has repeatedly declared that it will never 
use its nuclear arms first and is prepared 
to disarm. 

Declarations such as these should he 
taken seriously In future. China is out to 
have a say among the great powers and 
should no longer be denied the privilege. 
Disarmament conferences not attended by 
China could swiftly descend to the level 
of farce. Siegf ried Kubink 

(Ktilner Stadt-Anzciger, 28 April 1970) 


the Middle East 


i ^umgvji t w r r*cnt r , m i 

longer be measured by the yardstick of 
common souse. Common sense no longer 
exists in a region that is in total disequi- 
librium. 

It is nonetheless none too foolhardy to 
venture the suggestion that the Soviet 
Union has this time climbed two rungs of 
the fateful ladder of escalation. The 
Kremlin has been first tg breathe lift?, into 
Ihe spectre of confrontation by daring to 
intervene personally and directly in the 
Wrangling of smaller powers. 

Soviet-piloted fighters, maybe oven Mlg 
23s, against Israel unquestionably repre- 
sent the mbst serious development since 
the end of the Six-Day War in June 1967. 
The Soviet Union has at iongla^t cast off 
its sheep’s clothing to reveal the wolf 
underneath. . ' 

, (Hannoverscho AJIgemeine, 30 April 1970) 


D uring his visit to Madrid Foreign 
Minister Walter Soheel took the; liber- 
ty! of making a gesture that is unusual to 
say' the {least in contacts between govern? 
roentSj > particularly between the demo- 
cratic Federal government and the au- 
thoritarian Spanish government. He ex- 
pressed a r desire to talk with members of 
the Opposition in Madrid. , ' ; T 

! . In . official 1 1 circles an extremely ,dlm 
view was taken of this wish, and mmy 
people, regarded it, as intervention, in 
Spanish home .affairs,. Buf a man ’.with a 
2Q0-milltan-Maik , cheque in. ms pocket 
can no doubt afford to make unusual 
^quests qll oyer the world. 

So it was ijiat! with, the express approval 
of the Spanish goyprnmeht Walter Scheel 
was able to. t^.with fopi outstanding 
representatives of the: Opposition, iiten 
whose vision of a happy future for Spaip 
does not include wholesale reliaqc^ qn 
the Franco regime. 

The first of the four,. Count Arielza de 
Motrico, - Spanish ambassador in Paris a 



Walter Scheel 
speaks to Opposition 

' .'i -./U wj: A > jt0‘ *** 

leaders ip Madrid 


few: years ago, would like Spain to be a 
constitutional monarchy on the English 
pattern, thpugh gf course Rom^n Catho- 

- ■ 1 : .Mi--... 

A .similar view, is taken by the, second 
opposite number, .Basque, aristocrat 
SatruBtegul, who was exiled to an isolated 
Canary, island about five years ago for 
expressing his point of view too vqpifef:- 
ously and . emphatically at a private gath- 
• . . *. , •. . ... 

The third man .to. engage in unofficial 
dlreuSsioirWith Foreign Minister' Scheel 
was D6n Joaquin Ruiz Jlmehez, Franco's 
ex-MIrtlstef of Education, He is described 
as a Christian democrat blit It Would no 
doubt 1 bh better to' -talk, of a Roman 


Catholic democrat, since in Spain deno- 
mination can easily outstrip democracy. 

The fourth representative, of the so-call- 
■id,. Jtneat the Foreign Mi- 

*TlMto^r?raS;rS)CSltst University proPtefesor 
Tierno-Galvan. Five years ago he and four 
other professors at the University of 
Madrid were suspended hi connection 
with university unrest. 

As his present significance amounts 
merely to the reputation ipf, being a 
socialist rather than activity as one he is 
allowed td move about without let or 
hindrance. ;! 1 ■ 1 

Folibwing the' talks a riiimbdr of people 
were already thinking in terms of a 
demperatic dawn but not all of the four 
men, can ; be said to appear the stuff of 
democracy. , . 

' Scheel) was unable 1 tg make contact 
with representatives of the silent Opposi- 
tion', the broad mass of Spanish workers. 
Not even a far more generous loan would 
have bought, him fids privilege, 
i D ^ fat Ttchmmn 

i . . {miikfUriet Rundxehiu, 27 AptU 19*70) 

M • -I- . •) : • , 
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A third Four-Po^ 
meeting on BerliP HOME AFFAIRS 

arranged Government’s 

C onducted in complete secret? 

second round of Four-Power (i • • __ 

Berlin ended on 28 April with ft ; IS COIMIlff 

nounccmcnt that a third meetb . ” 

been arranged. It would be absuj 

deduce from this solitary ne«i' • ■ 

whether the talks have been a luaafes 'I 

failure so far. .1 

It must not, however, be foraottaS 

at the first summit the Weitem gg d S LiiMfj?' Alff & jji r - ■ ' I 
announced the temporary =i- jc - 

Allied Travel Office to which GDI * . *t,„ 

zons have in the past had to anti A r f appearances deceptive or are the 
vienc Fnr Kim* p n ....in 0 r timber s of the new government be- 


Government’s period of grace 
is coming to an end 


visas for Nato countries. ™ A timbers ofthenewgovernrnentbe- 
The Western Powers look it,*, ginning to creak? Are the Social Derno- 

the tmjSfito i ^ oTcointer^^ " SPD > showU * of 

pLlnn rf Z SUb !l Cl ■*’ "One indication to this effect is Herbert 

L hC ff Wehner’s storming and almost inex- 

which the West attaches partafc i p j ica bl e intrusion into the most recent 
portance are travel between to *h un d 0 s t aii debate, 
halves of the city and acceaforadfr • Many people believed at first that the 
the Federai Repub he. t tactican j n Federal Republic 

The mere fact that negotiations Up 0 ]ni cs since Konrad Adenauer had lost 
be continued is an indication Iha fag i iea d. For twenty years he had been 
Soviet altitude cannot be negatfo boxing party members round the ears 
matter how many times ADN, (he driving them to the seat of power and 
Berlin press agency, stresses tha now his efforts, it seemed, were showing 
Allied ambassadors arc merely conh their effects. 

"their exchange of views on West B« . Yet everyone who knows Herbert Weh- 
Propagmidn as transparent as t ner well can offer reassurances that he is 
intended to put n damper on ho? today no more the man who simply roars 
home on the one liana and to b and cusses than he ever was. 
confusion among Western public op He knows what he Is doing and is not 
This approach is nothing new sit 1 afraid to pursue what he knows are the 
one or these days unmask itself feu right tactics even if these tactics cast a 
it Is. It is fur more important^ dubious light on him. He can see In 
people of Berlin are not made nr sharper focus than many of Iris colleagues 
and impatient. bow slim the government majority is and 

For the Allies it is not merely arihbw susceptible the smaller coalition 
of our well-being but also one of 4? partner is. 

interests of their own - Interest ’The breathing space that every new 
neither the one nor the other will government can allow itself is coming to 
lice lightly. This is our opportunity, an end. Provincial assembly elections are 
-"Woi tTft tter hn w much the GDR p^ust around the corner and these can be 
Ihe Soviet Union cannot and will viewed as a kind of inter-election, 
break faith by uiiilulorully deebtin; .Circumspection is called for. The Idea is 
September .1944 agreement lobeniiSto goad the Opposition for as long as 
void. This agreement, to whieh impossible so that it is they who crack and 
Union was a party, forms the fo 1 . allow themselves to be driven into the 
joint Allied occupation of Berlin, comer in which the SPD has stood so 
The Western Powers, for lliclr pan long, where they are forced to be the 
not be ublc to countenance a dur; eternal ‘denier’ the party of the dismal 
flic status of Berlin because lliclr cjimmies. 

would be bound to be restricted -i It only takes a quick glance at public 
that arc felt to he Inalienable. opinion polls to see that Wehner’s tactics 
Viewed from this angle there i are exaggerated and the signs of nervous- 
reason for pcssismism even thought ness the Social Democratic leadership 
outcome is not yet in sight. are to say the least premature. 

(Toicgmr, 29 Aprs, Month for month Willy Brandt is gain- 

■ ■ ing in popularity. The so-called new East 

Bloc policy is approved by two-tliirds of 
< people in tliis country. If elections were 
©evmrm CLtiuUni held today, public opinion pollsters as- 


sure us, oneperson in two would vote for 
the SPD. The Free Democrats, (FDP) 
would remain in the Bundestag and the 
Christian Democratic and Christian Social 
Union parties (CDZ/CSU) would be put 
even further in the shade. 

What more does the new government 
want? It is precisely this cult of public 
opinion polls that covers up Internal 
doubts and formerly plunged Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger and the CDU/CSU into the 
depths. 

A comparison of the well-intentioned 
figures published by researchers and the 
hard statistics of the most recent regional 
and local elections shows that the CDU is- 
coming off better and the SPD is coming 
off worse than expected. 

In North Rhine-Westphalia, where the 
most important battle will be fought on 7 
June, tire Union parlies are acting more 
intelligently than m other places. 

Certainly the Party is acting more 
intelligently than the CSU advises it to 
do. It has selected its star candidates 
carefully and formed a new team. 

It is no longer making great capital of 
the "sellout of German interests” slogan 
but is attacking the SPD on the field of 
domestic and economic policies. 

In domestic and economic policies the 
new government has, without doiibt, fal- 
len foul of errors and omissions which 
justify slight qualms of anxiety. 

This is due largely to two lively groups 
within the Social Democratic Party that 
live in intimate enmity. On the one hand 
there are the clever managerial types of 
die ‘middle gcneiuLluii* who aie so yiuua 

of their sense of the realities and of 
power. 

Horst Ehmke is a glowing example. The 
horrific way in which he and others hold 
the regulator of power has only damaged 
his party. 

if his politics on a personal level aro 
today justified by his claiming that tlie 
CDU/CSU spent two decades pumping the 
government machinery full of its people, 
ne is overlooking the fact that wc did not 
expect the some from the new govern- 
ment but something better. 

A second group is the young and old 
Leftists, the so-called Idealists, who be- 
lieve that tlie whole of society must be 
shaken up from tip to toe. Tlie vaguer 
such plans are tlie more dangerous is their 
psychological effect. 


it is precisely for left-wing popular 
parties that a danger exists when the 
middle classes fear for their income and 
their little bit of capital accumulation, 
their independence and the possibility of 
an inheritance. 

All this could be ignored if it were just 
a question of domestic reforms which 
could be assured of more widespread 
general agreement. 

It is precisely this that the managerial 
types and the idealists prevented in the 
early days of March this year when they 
threw out Economic Affairs Minister Karl 
Schiller’s economic policy plans. 

At the time it was not simply a 
question of a severe economic policy 
mistake, as everyone has since realised 
day by day when going shopping. 

The whole of., the Federal Republic 
domestic policy programme was blocked. 
The stage has now been reached where 
public spending must exercise frugality in 
order to bring about savings where the 
public, the general economy and consum- 
ers are going on a spending spree. 

Budget limitations are the unavoidable 
outcome of this situation. But it cannot 
be denied that reforms arc money-consum- 
ing. 

This applies in the case of adjustable 
retirement ages, capital wealth accumula- 
tion promotional schemes, construction 
of new roads and autobahns, the fight 
against pollution of the air and filling 
water supplies with filth, and last but by 
no means least for imaginative improve- 
ments to this country’s education and 
further education programmes. 

Karl Schiller has pointed out in good 
time to his colleagues that they are In a 
process of making all improvements in 
structural policies well-nigh impossible. 
Only Helmut Schmidt ana Georg Leber 
have cottoned on. 

The majority of Cabinet members and 
SPD members In tlie Bundestag, have 

w — r— -i -r ‘V *■":* **T" 

tlie desire to carry out the reforms must be 
checked in order to stabilise prices or 
they must press on with these reforms 
and, run the risk of overheating the 
economy and price tendencies even furth- 
er. 

Neither alternative makes the SPD’s 
chances in elections look too rosy. They 
are still counting on the fact tliat the 
Chancellor is. popular and tlie sins of 
omission in the past twenty years have 
not yet been forgotten. Tlie CDU/CSU 
has not yet been shaken up and renewed 
sufficiently to make It attractive to the 
greater number of voters. But if the SPD 
nervousness were developed further until 
it became self-criticism this would be a 
good thing. Ralnev 7)vss 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 2S April 1970) 
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H ans Dietrich Genscher, the Minister of 
the Interior, has broken with a 
tradition of his Ministry. ■' 

tip until now ministers' of the 'Interior 
haVe as a general rule been pillars of the 
l Establisliment, defenders of a conserva- 
tive order of things, protectors Df thd‘ 
status quo. ' * : 

1 Th?ir £rlme duty was understood to be 
jrfotectlon of society and champions of 
order in thfat society. 

. Genscher too is the Minister responsible 
for this country’s police force — he 
considers improvements to the Federal 
Republ 1c ' Criminal ' Investigation Bu reau 
one of his first and' foremost duties: But 
at the same time he U the Minister fbr 
dfcmeBtlcfe/orm, 

. His predecessor, Ernst Benda, was a 
would-be reformer as 1 well, but his posi- 
| tjon In the Cabinet was too uninflueritial 
i abd' his power? of decision-Tnaktrfg too 
j limited. . 

■ - Under Genscher it is a. different kettle 
\i of fish. Politically y (s one of the 1 most 
% important men In the'. Cabinet arid he his 
extended the scope d? his drfice froth 1 
, the word go. During Cabinet reform at 


Genscher - a strong 
man in vital , 
Interior Ministry ■ 

the beginning of this legislative period he 
moulde tlie Interior Ministry, into an 
office . dealing with the tasks of the 
future. . .. , 

His. Ministry swallowed up the responsi- 
bility for clean air, water and noise 
abatement presiously controlled by the 
Health Ministry. Now Genscher is out to 
make nature conservation part of his 
Ministry’s responsibilities. In this lie, me 
rudiments of the most important (ask for 
the future, protecting our environment 
from the dangers of civilisation. 1 
Up ‘until now the government s say m 
this matter- has been wanting. Genscher 
plans to change that. Only when he has 

dorie so caii the government weigh in 
with 1 plans arid schemes. Not content with 
that Genscher hopes to 1 introduce uni- 
form regulations for civil service salaries. 


The central government already has a 
skeleton authority, over this but various 
state laws and Hesse’s law for judges* 
salaries remain exceptions to the general 
rule. 

Complaints brought before the Federal 
Constitutional Court are of little Help. { 
For this reason the Minister bf the Iriterior- 
has called for an amendment to fiasic Law 
on this matter as well as on environmental 
conservation so that the central govern- 
ment will be able to reconcile conflicting 
legislation. 1 " “ • 

This - is 1 Genschet’s immediate pro- 

r ime for the future. In addition to this 
hopes to set 1 up a commission to 
investigate future developments 1 in the 
Federal state structure. Another com- 
mission will prepare the ’New Look! for 
the Federal states. 1 : ■ ■’ ' t 

This programme is remarkable in many 
aspects. First of alt it is a clear Indication 
that ithe old rule about the Ministry of 
the Interior being apolitical is pass4..The 
Ministry was always powferful but under 
Genscher it has become even stronger and 
moreover the hub of domestic reforms; 

• (DIE ZE1T, 14 April 1970) 


Spotlight on proposed 
domestic reforms 

I n the near future the Bundestag and 
Bimdesrat (Upper House) will have to 
deal with a number of important sugges- 
tions made by the Federal government 
for significant domestic policy reforms. 

Minister of the Interior Hans Dietrich 
Genscher has announced that shortly a 
draft bill will be presented to the Bundes- 
tag on environmental protection. 

New legislation’ will be proposed to 
transfer conflicting legislation to the cen- 
tral government and civil service pay will 
come under the aegis of the central 
government alone. 

These moves have made it singularly 
clear that the time has come for reforms 
in domestic policy. 

The new proposals include at the pre- 
sent moment four headlings for domestic 
reform. 

1. Minister Genscher has moved to have 
Basic Law, formulated in 1949, brought* 
up to the different situation obtaining in 
1970 and made suitable for the coming 
decades. Tills Includes a new division of' 
roles for the central government and the 
state government. This also includes a 
reduction in the number of Federai states 
from the present eleven to five, six or 
seven. This is essential in order to ensure 
a balanced development of the Federal 
Republic. 

2. Efforts to enable people in this 
country to accumulate capital wealth 
have assumed a new importance. The 
government will not leave government 
calls on this score unanswered. Apart 
from plans to double the present 
3 1 2-Mark savings maximum other forms of 
capital accumulation are boing discussed 
at the present moment. Tlie Social Deino- 

what was called the Scheel Flan for 
discussion a year ago. 

3. Tax reform plans are being pushed 
through by Finance Minister Alex Mdller. 
These plans are intended to introduce a 
completely new tax system within three 
years including a far-reaching rationalisa- 
tion of indirect taxes. On the oilier hand 
these plans will make the particular as- 
pects of n Social Democratic social struc- 
ture clearer, particularly with regard to 
death duties and income tax. 

4. Educational reform. Only recently 
did prime ministers of Federal states 
infonn the Chancellor that they were 
prepared to cooperate on an overall plan 
for education proposed by the govern- 
ment, on a national education budget and 
1 perhaps on plans for education tax. Tills 
problem has have shown that by 1 980 or 
1985 the sum' to be raised for educational 
requirements will not be 50,000 million 
l Marks but twice that amount. 

5 Tlie central goyemhient already has a 
\ large say In universities’ planning and it Is 
l significant that the Federal states are 
prepared to accept the fact that Bonn will 
\ have a larger say on this matter. Hans 
Leusslnk, the Education Minister, propos- 
al ed a 14-point piah Which will pass into 
, thfe statute book In' the sunimer id a 
1 modified fomi. ‘ : 

- These four headings will be used for 
a future social aims that will be applicable 


to this country. ■ 1 

Other problems and' questions of detail 
probably in the economic and agricultural 
sphere, for instance, will complete the 
picture; 1 

‘ This programme of domestic reform 
will he led by a continuous reform to the 
social welfare system. , 

If the .government succeeds in pushing 
through these .plans in which the Opposi- 
tion nave shown. a marked constructive: 
interest and even if they are only semi- 
unscathed by amendments the state of 
tire nation to 1973. will be appreciably 
different: . •'* Editor# Mergenihin » 

(K Icier Nachrlctoui, IS April 1970) 
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INTER GERMAN RELATIONS 


More caution needed over East Bloc policy 

BRANDT SEEKS SUPPORT FOR SENSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


aHow Stonh to address a communh, 
in Kussel if he wants will changeS 
here. And it would be politically, £ 
to offer to set up a commission todl 
East Berlin’s claim to 100,000 3 


DEFENCE 


H oar-frost has started 


to attack the. 
blossoming dreams of the Social 
Democrats* German and Eastern Eu- 
ropean policy. Federal Chancellor Willy. 
Brandt did not seem to have realised before 
his Washington visit that there can- 
not be any agreement between the Fe- 
deral Republic and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR) that ignores the 
still effective rights and duties of the four 
occupying powers. 

There have been fears In Bonn for some 
time that the three Western powers could, 
regard the recognition of the existence of 
two German States as a contravention of 
the German Treaty. ; Tills formula, of 
Brandt's was indeed included in the 
government policy statement without 
consulting Washington, London or Paris: 

Henry Kissinger, President Richard 
Nixon's adviser on foreign policy, has 
now pointed out to this country’s dele- 
gation that the Federal Republic cannot 
open diplomatic relations with the GDR 
or recognise the Oder-Neisse line without 
the agreement of its allies. 

The government could have avoided 
this reproach from the Americans by 
preparing its German and Eastern Euro- 
pean policy better. When all is said and 
done it is no secret that the sovereignty 
of the Federal Republic is limited when It 
comes to the settlement of inter-German 
relations. 

But this state of affairs was obviously 
forgotten when the positive response 
from the East after Brandt formed his 
government gave rise to the hope that 

There was no overall conception for 
possibilities in German and East Euro- 
pean policy as the government had want- 
ed fust of all to concentrate on domestic 
reforms. It then discovered that there was a 
lack of money and that the Free Demo- 
crats had to reject many plans in deference 
to the solid body of voters they still 
retained. 

Talks with Moscow and Warsaw did not 
have a very promising beginning. State 


A ccusations of militarism are an es- 
sential; part ; of the Socialist Unity 
Party’s almost dally attacks on the Fe- 
deral Republic. 

.how little entitled the government of 
the, German Democratic Republic (GDR) 
\t° hiake, such accusations can be seen 
when comparing the number of soldlirs 
serving In the Bundeswehr .and the Na- 
tional People’s Army .(NVA), adding mem- 
Oers^ of para-military units such as the 
Wfd ® r ?°U ce and the police reserve as 
WeU ps ot^er associations concerned with; 
jdMary training (factory combat groups 
and the Association of Sport' and Tech- 
nolpgy) and then considering these results 
m proportion to the population figures/, 

5 m * er of those serving 
*!’ ^ eople ’ s Army is never] 
announced. But according to reliable ea- 

l i 0tal L cd 186 ’°°° to middle 
ft non n 5 V' 1 fi gute be added; 
8*000 ; Border Police assistants, 16,000 

S reBei y e ’ transport police and, 
State with the Ministiy of 

the total ■ of 223 ;000 ; m&n- 
°J : , , tai Y and paira-miUtaryOrgahi- 
Mtionji.fflriong a' population oflftMnft 

Berllr 9 ; At 

iovfvTrt the ra ^, Republic thefevere 

anWd J Torces; 


■V 
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Secretary Conrad Ahlers therefore sent 
the Chancellor a memorandum for the 
preparation Of the report on the State of 
the Nation, warning him against starting 
talks with East Berlin. This was after 
GDR State Council Chairman Walter U1-. 
bricht’s letter to Federal President Gustav 
Heinomann. ,i 

Ahlers' managed to get the wording of 
the report changed so that Brandt gave a 
cautious judgment on the prospects of his 
German and Eastern European policy. 

But when GDR Prime Minister Willi 
Stoph proposed talks at the highest level; 
the leader of the Social Democrats in the 
Bundestag, Herbert Wehner pushed 
through his view that this offer should be 
accepted. 

Instead of following Wehner’s advice 
and telephoning an immediate acceptance 
of Stoph’s. offer to avoid any dispute 
about how he should trnvel to the con- 
ference, Brandt sent Ulrich Salmi to East 
Berlin for preliminary talks. Here it 
turned ont that Salun and those accompay- 
ing him were not tactically equal to their 
communist partners. Tills resulted in a 
compromise on the venue of the talks as 
well as vague agreements oil technical 
details. This was why the Chancellor was 
suddenly confronted with a guard of 
honour and a ceremony usual only at 
state visits to the GDR when he visited 


Was the delegation from Bonn caught 
unawares? Or had It neglected to find 
out about what ceremonies are usual? It 
is still a puzzle how Chancellor Brandt 
managed to get involved with the People’s 
Army. Was he handed over to them as 
soon as ho arrived at Erfurt station? And 
by whom? There are those who object 
that these details are unimportant and 
should not be too higlily ratod at tho first 

ffitotfttaiuuS!! Chanccllor wlth 


But these people must not forget that 
they have always played an important role 
within the communist sphere of power and 
that they could be symptomatic for the 
treatment of other questions by the 
Federal government. 1 • ■' 

On the Saturday before his - trip to 
Erfurt Brandt brusquely refused -to- go to 
Buchenwald. It Is still not known what 
made liim change his mind/ Snap deci- 
sions were obviously made at the Chan- 
cellor's Office ■ among other places and 
their significance is still not completely 
clear today. 

The first trip of State Secretary Egon 
Bahr to Moscow seems to have been a 1 
momentary Inspiration and hot the result 
of mature reflection. At any rate the 
Foreign Office was not . informed of 
Bahr’s journey until Ills flight was book- 
ed. 

Under conditions such as these it is 
little wonder that there is an increase of 
demands within the Federal government 
to put an end to improvisation ih Gorman 
and Eastern European policy. 

Now that Washington lias reiterated its 
rights, now that East Berlin has been 
attacking the government, especially Her- 
bert Wehner, for the past few weeks mid 
the Free Democrats arc gradually be- 
coming more aloof, even the Chancellor’s 
Office is no longer, ruling out a failure of 
Bonn's German and Eastern European 
policy. 

But at Kassel Chancellor Brandt wants 
to try to barter with Stoph for the 
establishment of a commission for talks on 

■i miMs ■ 

public and the GDR into international 
organisations and lptcr, the United Na- 
tions. 

Brandt was given the green light for this 
in Washington as the American deputy 
Foreign Minister Richardson has now 

confirmed. . * of a withdrawal from advance posto 

The increasing sharpness of attacks’ by or ih* Chancellor keep all doom) 
the East Berlin press Indicates that East between East and West? 

Berlin will not be satisfied with this de i Ulrich Frank-Plaiii 

facto recognition. Bonn's readiness to (CHkist undwelt, 24 Aprs* 


Changes must 
not endanger 
our security 


Berlin’s claim 
Marks. 

Until the Federal government m 
demands of its own such as the m 
tion of the freedoms Tor all Genua 
will be remaining on the defensive.] 

Free Democrats and some Social Dg 
crat ministers are insisting Ihatthet Thatever Defence Minister Helmut 
humanitarian casements 1 be madti W Schmidt has done for the armed 
concrete. . 'f orce s during his six months in office, one 

Instead of annulling the ‘'Haiti fact sticks out: there is now far ,ess 
Law" without gaining anything fr [-Controversy. 

change, Bonn should first have deoa 11181 u £ » uIte an achievement . as nothing 
that East Berlin should drop iu class ’ is more detrimentaI 10 sensible further 
the two 1 million citizens of 'tlie S ^development than hectic statements about 
Republic (and their children) wfiri ?JH e .meaning and essenaa or the Army, 
.. ~~~ -• — - • • often made out of past resentment or 


the GDR after 1949. Tills 
for Instance Home Affairs Minister^ 
Dietrich Genscher as well as hi&sL 
who was bom in the Federal Repalfe' 

On his visit to Erfurt Brandt awMb 
been arrested for incitement to boya 
But nobody -in Bonn demanded a ^ 
of the GDR law in question befon’ 
journey. East Berlin is however pres 
noisely for the abolition of the Fed 
Republic’s isolation law before Sr 
travels to Kasscll 

The fact that Brandt isnowemphri 
the indispensubility of peaceful be 
self-determination and national b 
reflects not only the difference 
opinion within the Cabinet. Accordiq 
the results of a public opinion j 
submitted to the Chancellor’s Offist 
thirds of the sample interviewed Mis 
that the government should only si 
agreements in German and Easiffll 
rbpenn policies if the Opposition ip 

IL is therefore no wonder tliat Eti 
would like to find "the possible s$ 

for sensible solutions among /i/s a 

" 


.persona! ambition. 

■ Schmidt has managed to remove the 
: controversial study on the Army’s fight- 
ing power from the public eye. It is true 
'that he has not provided an ideal solution 
to the tiresome problem of top-level 
organisation. but he has brought it a step 
nearer .the, Ideal . within the realms of 
: possibillty., The, re-organisation of the 
Army and the formation of a Home 
Guard are proceeding relatively, smoothly. 

, The endeavour, sensible in Itself, ,to 
navigate the armed forces intp, calmer 
waters could not succeed without unease 
Spreading through the ranks of that part of 
this country's population that h allergic to 
.all questions of security, . , .... 

. . There are enough grounds for com- 
plaint. For during his latest visit to 
America Schmidt seems to have, got noth- 
ing from his colleague Melvin Laird ex- 
cept, , pledges that there would be no 
‘drastic reduction of American troops in 
Europe until the first half of next year. , 
The Senate group headed by Senator 
Mike -Mansfield has therefore increased its 
.pressure on i Richard Nixon’s Republican 
government to reduce the number qf 


Military training plays large role in life 
in the German Democratic Republic 


P *»pi»a ) .. UM > Mgh - p afly coltoagw ffed) _ 

Wclmcr still recently wanted wannoo , troops In- Europe. , Nixon is at present 
the policy of mutuality of all Bunds beating off this pressure by reducing 
parties. drastically the American presence In Viet- 

Leo Dauor.ono of Brandt's advtav '» But how. long will the Far Eastern 
said In the nionntlmo that, the G reservoir last?. : .. - 

attacks on the SPD must be counted .. Together .with the, realisation that the 
an Ideological offensive. Is this the* American presence in. Europe wlIL be cut 
of a withdrawal from advance nosto i bac k sooner or later, other Items of 

information are. seeping through from the 
Defence Ministry in Bonn. The White 
Eaper already announced will also , deal 
■with the Question of whether, conscrip- 
tion could be shortened to fifteen months 
,pr even a,year. ]Is this together with. the 
expected reductions of American troops in 
Europe not an pmen of a further, deprecia- 
tion in the Federal Republic’s security? .. , 
... Schmidt’s,,. statement of the Federal 
.-.Republic’s, readiness, for a .coordinated 


been fulfilled, above all the provision of a 
basically stronger corps of non-commis- 
sioned officers for the Army. This coun- 
try’s defence policy must inevitably ad- 
just to the shrinking of the American 
presence in Europe. 

We must not however skip nimbly over 
this point, if a few Americans were to 
remain in Europe with a trip-wire func- 
tion, this would result in atomic weapons 
having to be used in the event of war far 
sooner; too soon f6r the Federal; Republic 
at any rate.; The reasbri may riot be 
tactical but niay be' simply to prove that, 
lit’ Spite of the small number of American 
tfoops stationed' in Etirope, tl)e United 
States wefe serious about defending west- 
ern Europe. " '' 

' But there is still a lorig way J to ; go 
before* American troops function merely 
as ,a trip-wire. And there is nothing 'at 
present to suggest that the Americans will 
pursue this course to the, end. But the 
country does want to reduce its burden. 

To’ that extent: it‘ should, not be Over- 
looked 1 that the; Buridestttehr ’has" been 
increasing In number agfcln since 1 ' the 
spring of 1969, and riot iric’ottsldfrably. 
In 1966 the Federal Republic’s armed 
forces had reached their highest total'bf 
.454,800 .mifcn. The following year, this 
figure sank to 452,0ti0aiid in 1968 fell 
: further to 441,600. But since theft there 
ha$ been an upward trend, and the armed 
forces . are nearing ■ the constant means 
that, the guaranteed strength of Bundes- 
wehr units is actually ready for service so 
that training , can be adapted to this. In 
1969 a variable reserve of personnel was 
introduced to rule out any. shrinkage. The 
1969 White Paper envisages this reserve 
consisting of between 16,000.and 25,000 
.soldiers. ... 

The formation of the variable reserve 
of personnel has not yet been decided in 
ithe armed forces. It can also be, seen that 
conscripts here are- no. longer built up 
under the rubric, of , constant peacetime 
level. ... , , , 

It can bo aoei\ tW ilia Anwy 

Satiipn, decided under Gerliard Schr&jer 
when he was Defence Minister, continued 
by Helmut Schmidt and energetically 
pursued by General Schnez, Commander 
of the Army, has its political side that of 
course none of those responsible wants to 
stress particularly. 

The reorganisation of tho Army Is 
indeed ideally suited to close gaps of 
personnel but it is proceeding only at the 
lowest level of the Federal Republic’s 
security. The only significant defence 
against the Soviet Union is' the United 
/Stated atomic power. 1 " ' " 

The Army, Navy ' and’ Air Fpfce are 


Technological development makes 
long-term soldiers essential 


I t is not only difficulties with conscien- 
tious objectors that have moved De- 
fence Minister Helmut Schmidt to invite 
public discussion on the idea of switching 
over to a professional army at the end of 
ithe seventies or beginning of the eighties, 
supplementing this /move with the for- 
mation of|. a militia troop consisting of 
short-term conscripts. , 

One of the' pi airi' fetors Ilia j Made iiim 
come to thii decision was' lii^ concern for 
justice within the armdd'seWices. At the 
mombrit there ‘,AYe ,! still " tdo' many whb 
serve wliile others if the same age get the 
benefif. . ( Iti n .. . : ' 

• ■On' top of tills the* Increasing technolo- 
gical' development of tlie 1 Army demands 
longer (periods;- of training' and service. 
Conscript service iis too short a period* to 
achieve standardsdemarided'.'* .-*i< •(■ ■ 

. ,Buti there' are many high obstacles to 
overcome before a professional arniy, can 
be created. Even-pow. the,,Bundesweiir is 
know, to ,i be sliowing M 31 ,000 . non- 
commissioned 'officers; and over 5,000 
.officers^ Great Britain's example shows 
that volunteers ■ do • not. join - the army 
today, in. large numbers even if the pay. is 
high. In spite of the fact tliat. 600,000 
people in ..Britain 1 1 are unemployed the 
British Army still complains of-a shortage 
of personnel. - 1 .■» = f 

Apart from Oris .die formation of a 
professional army seems to.be relevant at 
the present, as no money will be available 
for U In the future. There, Is a tendency in 
ail countries jn the Westerp world to cut 
, tjie defence budget- Jn favbiir of the social 
welfare, budget., This. Is nlso trup of the 

puV yli liiv Vw.i 

arms costs are rising astronomically. How 
then is a professional army to be financ- 
ed? 

Today the armed forces in this country 
consist of 471,500 men, Including 3,000 
reserves under arms. 54,090 are profes- 
sional soldiers for life. Tills figure Includ- 
es 22,890 officors and 31,200 non- 
commissioned officers. 

' A further 177,720 hive signed on for.a 
certain period of' time' ranging from two 
to twelve years. This figure includes 
5,030 officer^', 91.55Q non-commissioned 
officers and : 80,840 longer-term 'per- 


a longer-term or professional non-com- 
missioned officer 17,900 on average and a 
longer-term or professional officer (rang- 
ing from lieutenants to generals) 27,440 
Marks a year. 

Taking these figures into account to- 
gether with the fact that the ratio of 
conscripts to professional and longer-term 
soldiers is at present approximately 53 
and 47 per cent, the Bundeswehr would 
haye to be considerably, -reduced to.be in 
the position to finance a professional ?rmy 
with the money at presept available. 

' Of course the piilitafy value of this 
tyjife 1 of pVdfesslbnal army yvould 'be far 
greater than the present Bijhde^wehr. But 
it 1 muit be' dbubted whethiV Bp'rui dan 
afford politically' to rfedude the Bundei- 

wbh A eVeh : as’ 1 late ' :$i ' thb ■ eitd Of ’ the 

".mi !.!, | i ii i.-it ;r-. . • . ■!: ■! 


finaiiy meant to'dete^ die Soviet UftiOn sdnhel. The tOt^of cpiiscriptsMri March 
tforti p jiroxy War On Nato’s f Eastern ‘ 1 ^ 6 was 137,000.; t . f . it] , .... . 

In tetms ofpersonnel costs (free, medical 


front That is possible, but! only as long as 
the Western European Nat6 partners do 

i :: ' - *■•«■ - - 


. differences become even more 
striking when comparing- pre-military 
training in the. two parts of Germany, 
uiere is none In the Federal Republic, 
n ^J! ie h begins at school, in the 
Ernst ThSlmann Pioneer Organisation and 

• vvhile tne Pioneer Organisation general- 
ly contents itself with the, "appreciation 
of'the.military.ftinc.Uon o?,the soIdiers;ofi 
uiei. National . People’s Army, , and the. 
Soviet,. Army’’,, os Neues Deutschland**-, 
poit^iand only, occasionally .appears on 
manoeuvres, even those concerned, ;wfth 
shooting Os a-apOrt/the military function 
of ithe FDJite fixed- in- its statute. IfMem- 
bers of the FDJ consider. it, their honouft 

an/i /lulu, 4 a Anm.i.v ,i ■ ' . . 


Deutschland revealed that they learn the 
elements of military discipline and order 
as well as shooting, map-reading and first 
aid. 

They also receive a military training for 
a career within the Nafional People’s 
ArmyTmtWsway future milltaiy drivers. 
Intelligence officiers, parachutists, airmen 
and sailors will be trained. This career 
training is to ■ be extended 1 to boys aged' 
fourteen to sixteen. : •! . 

"The most Intensive [ire-mil Itary training 
is given to tlie 500,000 members of the 
Ass^latlori of Spdrt and Technology 
(GS n fOunded ln August 1952; To show 
little this ‘haS to d6 with sport; the 


an ? 8c< T jire military knowledge Organisation rebeives' an annual grant of 

and ability/ the statute states. , !. some 35 'mlllioh Marks , from the Ministry 

of National Defence budget. Its direct 
suDerlnh ' ; 1 "*■ "• -i 


/‘ At. present.. the forty, to fifty thousand 
boys and girls in the FDJ , Order Groups, 
founded ^1959, receive r a military.ilke 
training/ i -TTie i state of., this training ,is 
examined < in / the- / annual- Hahs Beimlet 

‘ •- •. - 1 ‘ ir,T ;?|j 


COhteStS; ■ 


- Youtha -aged between sixteen. and eigh- 
teen ■ receive /.basic, r military ' training, at 
professional. -schcSola and f the; expanded 
PPP^rjchopls. In, « serifs of articles Neues 


superIoh , 

Its membfr^rja .trained insix ^sports"; 
shooting,, /flyjqg, ipotofing /and ‘.motpr- 
cycling, sea spprt, Intelligence sport and 
animal sport. Eighty, hours; are aet for 
general,, trajnirig. l ,This is fplTowed by 
twelverday. courses pf special training at 
QSf-qwned schools, .for air sport, fifder 
spflrta'.sea.spqr^ qnij lrjte^ligence f . 


The political position of this oip® 1 
tion is plain. According to Its stqtulfi 
“a mass organisation of worked 
under the leadership • of the Soc^| 
Unity. Party (SBD) where social 
tary training prepares youths sgrfj* 
tween eighteen and 24 for servic#"* 1 
the NVA”, .. , 

The Youth Law states that 
directors and administrative office* S 
compelled to support the work of 
Since September 1968 Us memb fr? ^ 
worn grey uniforms. 

The factory combat groups 
after the June rebellion of .1953 rejtfg 
a certain - military potential!. Their w* 
training in “town, street and hpu* 
house, battles” shows that theyjjtfr 
war troops who swear ,to fulfil T* 
orders. 


. Carl Hausshianti 

(Honrtovorscne Allgemelnei 24 Aprll l970) 

'I I '!!(; 


Continued from page 4 


fxeduc tion of Nato and Warsaw Pact forces . npt themselves give j lip. ^ 
-r: .emphasised again. on his trip -to Ameri- 
i pa, t-.. should also, be; seen in this context. 

•jjo not. plaps .qf this type result in pew 
^symmetrical situations , as every Ameri- 
can division has to withdraw to tlie Qther 
jSlde ofi the .ocean while. Soviet troops; have 
l only, to , withdraw a few. hundred miles? 

.’.Impressed' by American arguments, 

•Nato: experts at their.la test conference to 
-discuss ] L the. nature of the> situation, ate 
vteported i;fO/ have recognised , that the 
friilltary threat to Western Europe has 
-dec* eased, : 16 this too not .part - of . the 
i general; picture? i .Are the Americans per- 
{haps, providing . the first arguments here 
; for larger, withdrawals in future? 
i i Tftp i -American yiew that the i threat 


ii-M 


m 


■M 



treatment i * for r i instanc e) i : , a • conscript 
costs the State around 7,000< Marks a 
■year, a longer-term ;soldler, 11,820 Marks, 

l I’.f'i • - '"t l. 1 1- ! 


Rifle pits ate built. But there are still 
serve rd ordeals to face. At dawn the final 
military importance. They are about test is over. The operation Is a success. 

400,000 strong of which half are ready for Every single comrade has given his best 

service. , . , '• . . and shown great readiness to. fight -.to 

- - ' * •lalist RepubUc,’? 


* : *.A 5 

5- *3 ; ' yi t&k 

■Ci; ^ f k* : 3^.^ x-bs 55 *• <* 


seventies. -The. presence of , American 
troops in Europe . will almost certainly be 
as important for t|ie Federal Republic in 
1978 as now. 

' But, despite this, Sdhmidt’s proposal 
deserves consideration and it is good that 
it has come so early. Rapid teclindlogical 
development-will make a predominantly 
.professional army more afid more urgent- 
ly necessary. But the transition front the 
present solution' to. tlie future solution 
wUJ proceed over a long period of time 
because of .the difficulties involving fi- 

„i i - •» 

ii . ■ .fiv i ip- 'i •Miyinw wiiMiiin iuiw- 

People must no Longer Imagine a pro- 
fessional army consisting of soldiers who 
will wear a uniform for most of their life. 
Longer-terrii soldiers arc coming In- 
creasingly into the foreground- 

.. Mattliias Hoogen, Commissioner for tho 
Bundeswehr in the Bundestag until re- 
cently, made some remarkable statements 
about tills In his report for 1969. In all 
modem 'armies, lie said, experience had 
shown that technically trnmbd ' sbldlers 
can be Employed to best effect for eight 
to' ten ydars at the most. Tlie purely 
training period homiblly made tip one 
third of the total time the soldier has 
‘signe<l6n Tor. t : \ . 

i ; TKe main reason for tlie limited period 
■ of use for technical -soldiers, he continu- 
ed, was that the weapon system according 
to'. which they L are trained becomes; ob- 
solete after tjila . period of time and has to 
:bereplaced> ... i - i-. • , .. i-. 

! • Experiences : gained In' -the old weapon 
•System can; because of rapid* ’technolo- 
gical 1 ptaigress;’ only 'be used : to'a'llmited 
• 'extentiin the new system. A long process 
-Of retraining isithen.neoessaiy. Economic 
treasons' nfie:out retrairiUigi and the longer 


SooS'tar.-ftiten ta ~4£2^J&*Ex% 

[ i ._L.it o i" ’l- . ■ 


ihd'se price 
with pre- 
fuhctlbnS. An 


. posed by» ithe WafjawiRact decreasedilast 
*yeau ,isv based /ion Independent /inquiries 
i;thatiWasbingtoti| can- influence: only toja 
very limited extent — ■ whether ;w.e can 

; beUeydthafcpossible.QMiot. 


, But their . training consisting pf, § ^ '-As Taf as Schmidt’s statements; in , the 

S oura a yreek, riicir prganisatipn.l^yjj t 'White - Paper on inquiries i into a sliding 
lere were, approximately 142 hegvv p gale of periods of service In the Federal 
talions) and their a rms Including Republic* ate tOrtieffied, ; conjectures of 

veWdw ^ _ this sort have been In the files of the 


the march towards Dambeck cqmes. t 
shout. "Gas!” Hands grasp gas-masks as. 
quick as a flash. Everything happens 
within seconds. After Four kilonurffes 
they are out of the danger area. But there 
is no talk of a rest. The masks are 
decontaminated and then the next task 
awaits: a strip of. territory must be 
crossed' within sight! of the enemy. The 
troops run, take cover ..and watch,; the 
enemy with weapons cocked. They then 
creep and cfawl along bn$ieir stoift^chs. whe 
hd, * 

fr/Wotk 




Ch^Siei ‘But .'it Is dxtremay doubtful 
" J 'V body; will purge the law of 

Wthe time Of Gold War.” 



mg* 

the 


Walter Osten 

faiBIT'UNG/M April 1970) mi* . /l-nui 


urther, tracing an. 

must be' considered — . . . 

.iOAHMetobUtt, 23. April 1970) 
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Richard Neutra, the psychological architect, 

dies in Wuppertal 


; v m 

psIfHhs; ■:;< 4>r- 



mmm 


!l.w V» ■ 


A wealth of ideas is revolving around 
my brain. But my eyes are no longer 
good enough to write everything down 
quickly. 1 would prefer to tell you it all," 
was the message from Richard Neutra 
awaiting me when I recently returned 
home from Tokyo. 

In her enthusiastic manner his wife 
Dione had announced that they were 
coming to this country in April and that 
further stops on their latest world tour 
would be Russia, Mongolia and Japan. 
There was also a proud postscript: “We 
have just received an invitation to a 
congress in Isfahan, Iran." 

This was Richard Neutra ’s last world 
tour. On 16 April the Vienna-born Ameri- 
can architect died of a heart attack in 
Wuppertal at the age of 78. He had come 
to (his country to speak at a spa congress 
in Stride! fingen. No place in the world 
was too insignificant for him. 

"He is working on a very important 
book containing all the philosophy of a 
long life." His wife’s announcement in 
that last letter will not uiulerialisc. But 
right up to the very end the number of 
publications by and about this world 
famous architect did not decrease. 

The last illustrated volume Richard 
Naum - Construction close to Nature 
lishfldJn Stu tt earl hv Alexander 

■yuiipi 


l. i T , ^ •* uuitn 

book once again honours a scries of creating psycho topes, 


detached houses that the architect built 
in the tropical scenery of Calefornia, in 
the Western deserts, in the Swiss Alps and 
in the north and West of the Federal 
Republic. Neutra always wanted to be 
close to nature. 

Among his last buildings were the noble 
Casa Ebelin Bucerius in Switzerland and 
his own home on Silberlake Boulevard in 
Los Angeles that he rebuilt with masterly 
elan after a fire destroyed part of his life's 
work In 1963. 

When he planned this house in 1931 it 
was a prototype for technological novel- 
ties that brought Neutra a reputation as 
an imaginative technologist and daring 
architect even in a country like America, 
technologically advanced and accustomed 
to comfort. This house formed the foun- 
dation of his later career in the United 
States. 

Neutra went to America as early as 
1923 after being influenced in Vienna by 
Otto Wagner, Adolf Loos and Sigmund 
Freud and working in Berlin with Erich 
Mendelsohn. In Chicago he met Louis 
Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright and 
later Walter Gropius, Mies van der Rohe 
and other pioneers of twentieth century 
architecture who found opportunities to 
work in America. 

Richard Neutra never tired of explain- 
ing that his work was meant to recognise 
patterns of human behaviour and investi- 
gate human reactions to environmental 
stimuli. Biological realism was the name 
he gave to his construction theory. His 
buildings were meant to give those who 
lived in them mental and physical wdl- 

• TOIl ' gf f U! Jlf l i UUUJUi L1J || Aluminum 


Of course the buildings were also func- 
tional, elegant and handsome, combining 
nature and architecture and, when com- 
pared with houses around, birds of para- 
dise among sparrows. His style was un- 
mistakeable and he never bothered about 
up-to-the-minute trends. 

In his statements Neutra always conjur- 
ed up the picture of the original dwelling 
place of Man in the twilight of the 
maternal womb and the merciless fall at 
birth into the spotlight of a world 
sparkling with instruments. He believed 
that it was the architect's function to 
restore to humans the protective sur- 
roundings tliat they need. 

As Neutra worked like a doctor his 
actual preserve was the family house, in 
spite of other great plans for schools, 
churches, office blocks. Hospitals, in- 
dustrial installations and embassies all 
over the world. 

Neutra was not joking when he said 
that he as an architect prevented divorces 
and made growing old more tolerable. He 
believed that buildings should be salutary, 
he believed that municipal planning and 
construction could be suitable preventive 
medicine and environmental damage con- 
trolled. The architect was guardian angel 
or an evil demon, always hidden from the 
sight of his prot£gds or victims. . 

The fiery statements he made seem to 
me to be justified. Indeed it is surprising 
even now how little architects take heed 
of the latest findings of psychological 
research and how little architecture 
fosters the individual and social dcvclop- 
n i c lit of humans. 

lllJOUU kll'ITirfU WOTTfl" WO'iliiit L 
rarer in recent years as the effects of old 


T here are two types of planners. The 
first type starts from existing con- 
ditions und tries to modify them according 
to the cvcr-ch tinging economic, social and 
political aims of the time. 

This group is in the majority and its 
members have the probability of success 
on their side. 

Others, ignore, detest and pass over 
what already exists. , Their intention is 
extreme and critical and at times they 
even try to agitate. ' 

_ They use thought patterns, ideal projec- 
tions and Utopian sketches and plans In 
their attempt to gain new and better 
starting points and conditions for organis- 
ing the human environment. .. i 
'Their number Is small ahd their 
thoughts and projects have little chance 
of being put into practice. But they are 
, important as, they open people's eyes to 
the Utopian aspect of all planning and 
contribute to the overthrow of taboos. 

The Speculations of young Central Eu- 
ropean artists and architects dial can be 
t seen until 24 May at Berlin’s Haus am 
Waldsee belong, for the most part, to the 
second group,.. 

. They are not the first Utopians of the 
, . century. The influence of Russian Cons- 
tructivism,. Japanese Metabolism, the 
- J-onfloii Arahigram group and Austrian 
Urban Fictions are unmistakeable In the 
presentation. 1 - 

'Jjlft is jo « great extent 

original and really worth toeing' It ranees 
from Spindej's landscapes to the AAT 

• 

• Mogfcai living blocks, 

•MhkM. Hr ®|PP ort of chemicals and 
* he totally, aesthetic ahd 
totally dynamised Fly-ih ’City of felkel- 
pOOtp, . ,, \ 1 ••• ' it 1 ■ • T '■■■;« 

Ttaf' ; Wi^hsJdriabWiih^ination' be- 
• . fim ■ TS WW* ™tr practicability 
• :W, t df course be token seriously. But 


Architects exhibit their plans 
for the towns of the future 


there is some reference to reality - their 
Irrationality seems to be a direct result of 
acute grievances. 

That is particularly plain with Florian 
Geiger who says that he has followed the 
.development of the avant-garde iri the 
creative arts with particular attention. 
Geiger goes on to recommend that the 
slum areas of American cities- should be 
sprayed with high-quality fertiliser, earth 
and seeds 

To derive as much benefit as possible 
from a recreation park of primeval forests 


created in this way, Geiger suggests re- 
constructing suburbia in the form of 
i circular buildings with honeycomb towers 
and cylindrical flats With connecting 
“inter-tower media" that can be lilted 
and revolved. 

The towers and tubes are not all that 
remarkable but the principle of rotating 
. discs connecting the various parts should 
be' investigated further. 

There are. also mega-structures that 
have not raised antipathy towards exist- 
ing towns. 
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LITERATURE 

Heinrich Boll elected 
PEN president 





Bondy gave a reminder of the- time 
between the First World War and the 
-i J conquest of Fascism when many writers, 

f'bll P I PPlPfl including Heinrich Mann and Alfred 

tV-M- Dhblin, were convinced that the State 

m _ would now become humane and that men 

Q M J 4 . of letters would play an important role in 

CSICICIl L the life of the State. 

These were illusions that these writers 
eventually had to give up. 

suppression of their right of freedom of They b ecame more modest. They no 
expression and to resolve the conflicts | onger expec t e d too much. They made 

that occur in the concept to reconcilia* their appearance as closed groups sharing 

tion of peoples and freedom for the common opinions. 


age gradually eroded his strength, ft 
his house in Los Angeles was tetng 
be fire the international staff of' 
architect’s office left and he was ail 
form a father and son team withl 
Neutra, one of his three sons aid 
architect. 

Richard Neutra was active to thee 
end. The basic missionary in his k 
cannot be overlooked. He was an ui nn he Fe 
tect who talked a lot and liked ^eld 
interpret Ids work both ornlly ad Darmstadt 
writing. B611 was e 

For him publicity was the elixir oh pen c i u b. 



(Photo: dpa) 


T he Federal Republic PEN club has 
held its annual general meeting in 
Darmstadt. Amid great acclaim Heinrich 
B 6 U was elected the new President of the 


He wanted to be a successful ri 
biologist and psychologist and on toj 1 


The former President, Dolf Sternberger, 
had been in office for six years and did 


this a philosopher mid wandering p- not slan ^ f or re-election. He is now the 
er Tim did not bring only ntj Federal Republic PEN club’s Honorary 
within spccialisl circles in his subject p reS ident. 

believed in his mission and cndeav.d . Thilo Koch received the most votes for 
tl lH !^ slootj (he position of Secretary-General. Vice- 

WGIU1. Rku rim Afcn'cWt p reS ic)ents are Joachim Kaiser, Hans 

<i»ik Zi-rr.M April n Schwab-Feliscli and Hermann Kesten, 

- — — Herr Kesten formerly held the position of 

Vice-President. 

Adolf Lit I licrs "Living Mminiai ^he committee has an advisory board 
consist ol pro -1 a hr ica ted rooms sl&j to W hj c h seven members have been elect- 
one on lop of nnolher ami flic nrchitfi delegate of the Federal Republic 

C h!n| Lll rni«tni 1 , -r inC "ill m tcm l l,n ? le r « PEN club on the fairs council of the 
S5* •? hhLL ™ Frankfurt book fair is Richard Hey. 

ESfJt.” i'™ : ! c . PEN club is an international group of 


eipnl construction without imlMI 
houses. Tliis idea needs little develop 
before it becomes n practical project. 

The same is true for the project 
tlic Holzingcr-Gttpfcrt team that cam 
with a plan lor a psycltodynamic stn 
long time ago. This street is now 
exhibition and still appears to be 
most convincing solution to the prob 
of integrating town and road space. 

The oilier exhibits from these 1 
architects are unfortunately only ini 
ture form but they betray an umfl 
harmony between natural space and f 
Tidal objects. Hdlzinger and '"Gop9 
show that aesthetics and humanity * 
not mutually exclusive even In c* 
construction. 

The Graz architects Domenigtodf^ 
present a mcga-structure Intended * 
city-centre use. It is less artificial £ 
a remarkable degree ■ of maturity 
Luther they have created an artistic 
ing foundation in the form of a second 
construction. 

In their plan this foundation w® 
publicly financed and will rcmajjl 
public ownership, containing 
welfare departments. The rest of® 
structure will then house long-top 
tenants who can use their rented spa^J 
they wish. The connection between®' 
private and the public sphere consist* 
semiofficial zone. ' 

The architects describe their prop, 
a model of direct deriiocracy.lt is s t,c J 
convincing alternative to the dsjig jp7 

Continued on page 7 


authors and writers. It knows no division 
between East and West. But there are 
differences in structure among Its many 
branches, where diverse house rules 

apply- , ‘ r 

For this reason it was a topic of 
discussion in Darmstadt whether the in- 
vitation to the international PEN meeting 
in Seoul should be accepted. After all one 
of the South Koreans abducted from the 
Federal Republic is still imprisoned. 

At Darmstadt the decision taken was to 
accept the invitation to Seoul only if 
certain prerequisites were fulfilled. 

Professor Dolf Sternberger defended 
thei PEN club against accusations that it 
was not a sufficiently politically engaged 
organisation. He claims that the critics 
who levelled this reproach at pEN 
obviously have a false conception of .what 
■ the word “politics” really means, and 
should not confuse it with Utopian ideals 
and reveries. 

Moreover Herr Sternberger wanted a 
certain "degree of enmity toward the 
State" to be overcome. “Amicable relar 
tions with the State” would be preferable 
ifi bis opinion. ‘ 

. Since Federal Republic PEN is opening 
.. Its membership lists to more and more 
young, and largely politically involved, 
authors, it is impossible to 1 avoid loose 
splinter groups forming. .. 

Inevitable , heated discussions and dif- 
ferences of opinion are a lifegiving part of 
the PEN duo, and the meeting at D arm- 


individual. 

If Peter 0. Khotiewitz had his way 
every PEN member would consider it his 
duty to stand for changes from the old 
class-ridden society. 

And Richard Hey Is of the opinion that 
the international PEN ciub cannot be 
quite so international if it condemns the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia by Soviet 
troops, but stays nium about the use of 
napalm bombs in North Vietnam. 

There is ample proof that the way PEN 
Operates is not so one-sided as Richard 
Hey would have us believe. 

This authors’ club has in the past five 
years called for the release of writers 
incarcerated in the following countries: 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Haiti, Indonesia, 
South Korea, Mexico, Nigeria, Poland, 
the Union of South Africa, South Viet- 
nam, Spain, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Taiwan, Turkey, Uganda, the 
Ukraine, Yugoslavia. In all too many 
cases however the efforts of PEN to regain 
freedom for these writers have failed. 

Even if it is not PEN's business to give 
political pointers (and thus meet the 
ideological demands of Khotiewitz) and 
even if it is not the duty of PEN to 
present the arguments it holds at its 
meeting for the release of prisoners to the 
general public, since this is an. aim that 
can best be achieved through diplomatic 
means, then at least tiie debates on tills 
topic have brought something interesting 
and valuable to light. 

The Federal Republic PEN ciub has 
given up its aura of extreme self-confi- 
dence. It lias renewed its self-awarehess. 

It will have to keep renewing this 
self-awarenoss permanently if it is not to 
overlook the changes that our society is 
going through and if it is to prize the 
membership of every single author and 
consider this an honour. 

Since PEN is forced by its principles to 
join the International fight for the bases 
of freedom, openly boasting of this, it 
suffers in the face of the public. Scarcely 
any notice is taken of PEN by members 
of the general public. 

And even though PEN does make a 
public appearance once a year the scant 
amount of attention that Is paid the 
organisation is just pitiful. Unless It can 
obtain for itself an adequate system of 
public relations PEN will continue to be a 
society in the shadows. 

The audience at the public meeting of 
PEN in Darmstadt’s Qrangerie was sparse. 


Nor did they expect any longer that 
each individual writer would let his literary 
fame be identified with strength of 
character. 

Bondy quoted Gil n ter Grass who said: 

“I can see that authors themselves are 
muddled and have no faith in the effect 
of what they are writing”. 

The call for revolution certainly had 
something about it. But without doubt 
the far more meaningful call was to 
writers to think for themselves. 

Just how dangerous a writer’s capacity 
to think original thoughts for himself can 
be to the powers-that-be in totalitarian 
States was demonstrated by Bondy in the 
almost contrary treatment of Yevt- 
shenko an Sinyavsky in the Soviet Union. 

The general gist of what he said was: 

what on earth is the use of the bathos of . ^ . 

freedom in the modem world if this I DIE WELT I 

freedom is exclusive of freedom to tliink Iumihimmi taouieiiuhs w* diuhohamoI 

and to express one’s thoughts pungently. 1 - -■ * 

0r in the words of the coloured 1 Arneri- . trim mtle old lady with a luimet cm 
can James Baldwin: You need distance hef hair and a chiffon scarf usod t0 be 

ana shock. present at all the more important 

Manta Sperber places great stress on Munich Kammcrsplel premieres, 
tlm concept of distance. . These have become rarer in recent years 

The author s aim, he said, must be total ^ now t | ie j ft tie old lady is dead. Wlie 
independence. The writer must be m- WflS Wedekind’s widow, Tilly, and 
dependent or friend and foe alike. Also whfin ^ died in Munich she was 84. 
he must try to remain independent of the [n , 906 when ?lie wos 20 TiUy Newcs 
spirit of the times in which he is writing „, arr j ed die famous dramatist, then aged 
and not be influenced by them unduly , as ,-j i qqL jiip hack on tluw rlnv* d\p hn«s 
fui m j'ujo-svaw. admitted that it wn5»not> so-iiiiucVij(iiv 

What he said literally was that the constantly jealous man as the dramatic 
writer must, "swim against tiie now of f a scm a tcd her. 

the current!” This is no surprise since Frank Wcdc- 

During a brief discussion Manes Sperber ki|)d wrolc his best female roles for Tilly, 
had to confess that in certain cireunistan- Ti|1 Ncwos came f rom G raz< s| lc was 
ces it might well be right for an author to B j rcn jy on the stage in her childhood, 

swim with tiie current. One example of Ut(jr ^ was what is k nown as a classical 
where writers should swim with the cur- sentimentalist. 

rent was the case of the French Encyclo- Wedekind’s plays wore at first subject 
paedists. 4 , to rigorous censorship and could only be 

He stressed that in our present-day performed in private, 
society conformism could no longer hope 0nc sucll production wos Karl Kraus’ 

to be Interpreted by those who practise it vers | on 0 f Wedekind’s Oiichse der Pandora 

as a revolutionary attitude. (Pandora’s Box) in Vienna. There Wcde- 

According to him terroristic maxims k j nd f irs [ nie t his Lulu and later Tilly was 
are in tiie present day very much & la t0 My that Lulu had become her life’s 
mode, but they are notliing more. r0 j 0i 

• What Sperber means by this is that they in tills presentation Adele Sandrock, 

are very much indebted to a contem- Anton Edtnofer, Werner Krauss and Egon 

porary spirit which gets into pores like Frledell acted. Wedekind himself played 
; the finest sand in the desert. Jack the Ripper, 

It is precisely this against which today’s Strangely enough when we look at 
authors and writers must battle. pictures of the actors In their roles now 

“Zeitgeist" is of course an unfortunate we wonder where, the daemonic fascina- 

pression since it is not Identical with tion came from that permeated tins play , 

feist der Zeit”, by which every contem- Perhaps it came from the acting of the 

trary work Is surely .and undeniably dramatist opposite his Tflly/Lulu in Ids 

fluenced to a greater or lesser extent, own dr^ma. which went on tour for many 

Much more can bq , done with Man6s ... _ . . ... . IQ i 0 . • 

jerber’s criterion, which he applies to 5.^5? 

s fellow human beings: “How would he P*J °L T ^ 8 a S ting 5J 5 

act in an illegal state? Could I put rriy f^- She played ^ oriy the ^ occasional 

ust in that oerson? " bit-part. mainly m classical plays. 

" p . Helmut M. Braem ■ ■ Later on -Gottfried Benn became her 

iQTn-rrrABTRn vPiTiiun 2n Anrii iQ-r'm fr,end of many years standing. Wheti 

(stuttgaxter zeituno. 20 April 1970) asked >bbut Wm on (,er eightieth birth; 

■ •-i t-rssssaassass v " "t day Tilly Wedikihd' said: * r It is strtinge. 



Tilly Wedekind 


(Photo: dpa) 


Frank Wedekind’s 
‘Lulu’ dies in Munich 


aged 84 


rpn III uaniiaiaut a « , ,, . , 

Man 6 s .Sperber and , Frap S ois . iBoq- iexpression since it is not Identical with 
dy spoke on- "Freedom of. Literature - i Ueist der Zeit ,by which every contem- 
Freedom of Writers”. .. ; porary work Is surely ;. and undeniably 


' club, and the meeting at Darm- 

Continued on page stadt proved this adequately. 

■ • ■ ' Such discussions are a vital part of the 

. • - . . club’s raison d’etre.. It’s declared duties 

Speculation’ 'by architect Adolf “Jgj 1 are to defend the internationality of all 
(Photo: Hue* : ■ literatures, to defend its members against 


Freedom of Writers”. 

, This, sparse audience became steadily 
sparser since the planned few words of 
introduction . from professor Sternberger 
turned out to.be a longwinded talk, 
which did not allow the two speakers to 
go through with the speeches they had 
planned. These rehearsed speeches had to 
be curtailed and ended up as aphorisms. 


Continued from page 6 1 

erosion of available building space still 
fostered by our building legl&laiton. 

Two projects cannot be included 
among large urban structures. These ate 
Hans Baumann’s multi-purpose _ pneu- 
matic videodomes to be seen in the 
garden of the Haus am Waldsee and 
Engelbert Kremser’s dearth architecture » 
which is thought of; primarily as a con- 
structive contribution.* Concrete is poured 
into pre-moulded holes in the earth. 


influenced to a greater or lesser extent, 
' Much more can bp done with Manfis 
= Sperber’s criterion, which he applies to 
' liis fellow human beings: “How would lie 
react in an illegal state? Could I put rriy 
trust In that person? ^ Braem 


; With the sharp granulation connected, 
.with this method and the partial fortui- 
tousness of !the mainly convex and con* 

! cave forma Kremser hopes to bring some 
life into the moriptoiiy of existing town 
and street landscapes. 

Berlin children have already taken oyer 
one of his concrete caves on the Sen Ren* 
: berger Weg. A second will soon be at their 
: disposal in the Mfirklsches Viertel. 

- who- said there’s no future for Uto- 
•pians? . AnmTeut 

(DIE WELT, 22 April 1970) 


Though my relationship with him was so 
long and so enduring I do not very often 
think bpek oh It,” 

With her memoiTS Lulu, My Life’s Role 
the old lady had a certain amount of 
success, largely because she was so frank. 

Now Lulu has been laid to rest in 
Munich’s Waidfriedhof beside the man 
who created her. ' . • 

■ Above the grave of the dramatist and 
his wife stands a slender column an 4 at 
. ,the top a s tattle of Pegasus dancing lightly 
upon an orb. welt. 73 April 1970) 
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German studies face regeneration process 

ONLY GOETHE AND HOLDERLIN ENCHANT 


P ierre Bertaux, a German-language 
scholar from die Sorbonne and head 
of the newly founded institut d’Etudes 
Germaniqucs at AsnlSres, asked what a 
French student of German would think 
when suddenly confronted with the Fed- 
eral Republic as the country of BASF 
and HQchst Farben after having dealt 
exclusively with Kleist and Hdlderfin. 

. The scene of tliis question.was Munich 
University where a week-long Interna- 
tional seminar was being held by the 
Goethe Institute to discuss German stud- 
ies. 

Eighty experts, lecturers of German at 
universities, educational specialists and 
authors of text books, the. majority of 
them from the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, France, Scandinavia, Finland, 
Belgium and the Netherlands discussed 
amongst themselves and with German 
colleagues such tricky themes as “Culture 
and German-speaking countries'’ and such 
intricate subjects as school systems, edu- 
cational plans and, of course, university 
reform. 

There was little participation from 
Eastern European countries. The subject 
was obviously too close to politics for 
them. 

The reason for the congress is that both 
here and abroad, and all participants 
agreed on tills point, the foundations of 
Grimm’s and Staiger’s German studies are 
being undermined. Motives are admitted- 
ly very different. 


vVy- . wow® m pwrtOftAJtfr >- *. •= =1 • 

v^-C‘ >':>• V-Si-fi: *■».. •-•w <- ■.'■f-A'.-. >. , 

German studies in tliis country are 
connected with many other subjects and 
there is a . plain coming to terms with 
national .mythology,, a process that is 
described wi th "the ;l fashionable , ; words 
“new i self-coniprehensioq" and “for- 
mation of consciousness.” 

From the Frencli or Scandinavian -point 
of view the question is more general: has 
the old-style philology that- combines 
study of language and literature and 
relates' them to each other still any sense 
or function? Should literature not be 
seen in the context of a total civilisation 
as an indicator of social change and 
historical processes? And, if we must 
speak of dtudas germaniques, must it not 
be content to be one element among 
many? 

Pierre Bertaux has gone further than all 
other people in taking literature out of 
German studies. He hns firmly established 
tills trend at French universities with his 
reform of studies and examinations. He 
takes delight in epigrammatic phrases like 
(he one that when Schiller is referred to 
Karl is meant and not Friedrich. 

The . Asnteres institute denis with the 
history of the Social Democrat Parly or 
the property ratios in Lite Ruhr. Cours de 



civilisation, the • old study ot national 
customs, is no longer auxiliary but an 
independent study and an cnd< in itself. 
Future German-language teachers at 
French gramhiar schools will know the 
country. A longish period of residence in 
Germany as part of their study will 
guarantee that they have seen the Ruhr 
and the Hdchst concerii, and perhaps 
Weimar and Mnrbach, with their own 
eyes. „ 

Of course there is something “left- 
wing”. in this. Asnidres is anticipating and 
thus forestalling part of the revolution at. 
French universities.- 

Gustav Korlen of Stockholm showed 
that there were other modernisation plans, 
and other ways to form a political judge- 
ment. Until recently German studies in 
Sweden were strictly philological - only 
mediaeval literature was a worthy source 
for linguistic study. 

Kori&n broke the rules and did not 
work Ids way up from Luther to Lessing 
and tiicncc to Lillcncron but began with 
(he moderns, inviting Gntppe 47 to Sig- 
tuna - literary study as lilernry manage- 
ment with far-reaciiing results. 

Here too we sec the trend to n study of 
civilisation. Gntppe 47 and Gntppe6I 
now invited arc both groups dependent 
on politics and sociology. It Was also a 

E olltical phenomenon tliat poet Wolf 
Hermann could not accept Koran’s in- 
vitation as he was not allowed to leave 
the German Democratic Republic. 

Pupils in Sweden burning German are 

-gff ‘p q g gnve l n tr aai ie nmn a- G e F ' - 

many, Austria and Switzerland with lit- 
erary texts. . 

At the International seminar Korldu 
nttneked literary defeatism and quoted 
Walter Jens: “Fiction In the stricter sense 
of the word is: becoming increasingly 
irrelevant,, literature In the broad sense 
increasingly more binding." . . i 

The Classical tradition has not been 
abandoned In Sweden. Two works, 
Woyzeck and the first part of Faust, still 
appaar on reading-lists. • 

In America the sltuation is completely 
different. German studies at university 
level are flourishing thanki to the large 
number of Universities and the even great- 
er number of colleges. Thousands of 


Speaking computers are just 
around the corner 


} Only ocbaslpnal mention of contemporary confusion 


'Ti'* ' •*' ''III ’.li' j !i 

Uiscoye* .m m. 

theBest • ' 

Qf.Germihy; • ■ ./ 

The holiday 'of ydur choko i Va lt« you Somewhere*:! 'i ' 
between the Alp* arid the -sMi for .bathers: fn blkVnl 1 
".anti: Without, for; daring ^ipuntalne^raand leisurely-.! *\ 
member^ Of (he Im^roartonal'let «et 
' f flmB^own. rorr^tlpi. tor.^iTipB^ and ‘ ' V- ■' 

, Jqi^nge-lUarde, f 9r pampered gourmets end - . . 

. : ' -ftp, bjMSP-drtnfaBw. ... 

OR wine, far. art afeiA miW lovers, ' ii :n.? 
for merry-go-robnders, jajji fani, collector*. 

Of MtklUftll. n A reman 1 1 


I7ie confusion of our times add their 
revolutionary. alms fbund only occasional 
expression such as when BertaUx Yassis- 
ts^gxplajned tjie broader perspectives of 


teachers are simultaneously omit- 

and audience. * W | CYBERNETICS 

German or other foreign languaK. . _ 

Sec™! 3 '!™ ZtTuiiJl i • Speaking comp 

Federal Republic. But university 4 

is eroding these additional demands i ' « n A 

too little is done Tor foreign lansuL ' ' BrOUIlCl 111 

high school. ^ 

That means that all the more iraj 

must be taken in putting the subject /Tpelephone-users in many cities in this 
in a contemporary stylo. The stud) JL country have, for years been ac- , 
national customs is an attractive mdiicustomed to the automatic annouiice- 
Visitors to a college’s French, Spaniimeirit service - the caller dials a tliree- 
Gcnnan department will be confrmfigure . nuriiber and ‘Is given: recorded 
with colourful advertisements that conformation on the weather, what’s on at 
easily grace a travel agent’s. the, cipema or which chemists are open at 
The American education system weekend. 
varied that there arc no fixed plauz Unfortunately many callers have to 
models, only trends and proposalij waste a lot of time listening to a long tape 
fessor Victor Lange of Princeton refJ if they chance to miss the news item that 
to the growing Inclination to study h frosts them. Banks and industrial firms 
hire as a general subject, if necdi»a*^ a V. e .the same problem. All they wint are 
the title of comparative literatus; «fa? rain ? l0rt , items ofinformahon frpma 
longer make it dependent on rt«!taAy? ri ®" 0W specialist field such as the stock 
a language. Europe is a long way « **“* ° r ST “ analyS !?' • lrf . 

t6ndS l ° JelTlectL^t 

d e «, . , ... .. jCbngress. They can be summed up in one' 

Professor Weiss of Minneapolis spa sentence: there must be better selection 
for the pragmatists; he stressed tht filtering of material and it must be 
tcrost in culture with a small “c aa shorter. 

every tiling that could not be tea -Obtaining reports and . information' 
everyday but forms an important aspel f rom a computer store or programming 
studies of natural customs and cha installation is technically simple. So why 
tcristics, such os forms of greeting, tl should we wait for yards of paper tape to 
manners, and leisure time activities, he printed? “The worst comes at the. 

Nobody wanted to resuscitate the d end. Where is all this superfluous paper to 
racial psychology with the eternal 6 go? How many offices today still have 
man, Norwegian and Turk. But Boa ovens . where all this rubbish can be 
and American participants were conrabjiimt?" 

ed that behaviour research could be cu With tliis question Manfred Krause, a 
ed out in this field as scientific colkfts qualified engineer and colleague of Pro- 
and classification work fessor Winckel in the science of communi- 

tan, made .he Mf ^^>5 ' 

of control, correction and the t and how this had already 

belter information. . „ be * done in F laboratories. 

.Ope. striking factor, \yas Uio mlnii information is taken from the com- 
interost , slipwn by, nil these. Gera pu^ er memory in code form as electronic 
scholars ; in inter-German, contention impulses. Ah impulse generator (to pro- 
was askod why the German Demos diice the . Voiced sounds) and a “roar 
Republic was not represented but noba generator” (to 1 produce voiceless sounds) 
gave a serious thought to splitting I must transform the controlling Impulses 
German from East German culture, they receive Into comprehensible sounds 
Austria and German-speaking SwU with the Kelp 6f special connecting ljn^s. ( 
land were represented by historians this happens simultaneously in sixteen 
literary historians. They did not insis channels wh'er^ the 1 frequency groups that 
separate Austrian or Swiss studies I prbdtice sound are treated separately and 
wanted their special role within the fl amplified. At tlie end of the whole chain' 
man-speaking area to be stressed. . there is a : loudspeaker that broadcasts tire 

Illegitiinate children 
f contemporary confusion more liable to djg 

Tills recherche du temps perdu $ j&t .birth Or SO Oil dftcr 






sentence that may contain very important 
up-to-the-minute news for an -export firm-, 
for instance— and all in little more than • 

fifteen seconds. 

Tliis process is admittedly not : yet • 
advanced enough for manufacture. Other, 
lecturers at the congress showed that. a. 
great deal of' refined mathematics was . 
needed- to adapt the electronic impulses 
In suclu.a way that really plain and 
comprehensible sounds were produced. ... 

E.. Paulus of the computer programm- 
ing. department at Munich's .Technical. - 
University had already dealt with the: 
role of individual sounds in the percep- 
tion and recognition : of wprds. When 
investigating the possibilities of confusing! 
German words he found that a certain 
ratio of falsely coloured phonemes — an- 
“a” for instance that gradually becomes 
an “o" - are not recognised or not 
automatically corrected. : 

Tills mistake level can be reduced by a 
suitable learning process.. It was shown 
that there . is still a large number of. 
problems concerning speech analysis to 
be solved before it will also be possible to 
read information directly into a computer 
store and thus gain valuable time. . ■ 

Two other Munich scientists were con- 
cerned with the decrease in the flow of 
data. Professor Eberliard Zwicker and his 


staff in the department of electro- 
acoustics studied anatomy and from the 
results developed a functioning model of 
the human ear that possesses similar 
characteristics for reducing information. 

This method may make it possible to 
fulfil one important demand of computer 
technology - carrying information over a 
data channel similar to a simple telephone 
cable that is receptive only to a limited 
extent and thus more economic. 

The same principle is being aimed for in 
picture transmissions and “Sign produc- 
tion with data view equipment and reck- 
oners" as Dr H. Schreiber from the 
central Siemens laboratory for news tech- 
nology called his lecture. Here scientists 
are concerned with drastically reducing 
the time needed to transmit a complete 
picture or a figure such as the construc- 
tional drawing of a machine part, i Here 
demands arc made (and have been partial- 
ly fulfilled)’ that existing. lines for trans- 
mitting data can cany graphic computer 
elements . ■. : ■ • . • » 

At the end or the congress there was a 
flash-back to the beginnings made: in |. this 
science a century, ago. There , was plenty 
to give practitioners of. ..this advanced 
subject food for thought. . . . 

Dr V. Henn. of . the department of 
physiology at Berlin’s Free. University . 
mentioned a centrifugal force regulator. 
The inventor lived in England around 
1750 and built windmills but Ills name is 
not known. . . 

It Is astonishing that the first scholar to: 
recognise tire natural principle of regula- 
tion and control and attempt to apply it 
to humans has been forgotten. He is Felix 
Lihcke, the Leipzig-born professor who 
worked at Darmstadt Technical Univer- 
sity from 1873 to 1911. Cyberneticians 
all over the world should set up a- 
monument to this man who founded our 
electro-technology along with Wemcr von' 
Siemens. '■ • i • ■■■ 

(Frankfurter Rundschaui 21 April 1970)< 


Aural measuring 
device has world-wide 
significance 

D ifficulties involved in finding out 
whether children under two years 
old are hard of hearing and, if so, to what 
extent, will hi future be overcome by a 
method developed by Dr Walter Kumpf, 
head physician at Mllnster University's 
ENT Clinic. 

As two per cent of all. children suffer 
from deafness inhibiting the development 
of. their intelligence, the director of the 
clinic, Professor Karl Mlindnich,, believes 
that tills country’s respiratory audio- 
metrics has World-wide significance. Full 
exploitation of th'is at the Minister clinic 
is however prevented by a lack of both 
nibney and staff. 

■Wlierl- developing the process, Dr 
Kumpf proceeded from the fact that the' 
scarcely audible sound resulting from 
breathing would be enough to drown the 
fine sound waves that the ear would > 
otherwise register. 

Breathing as a disturbing factor is then 
suppressed by a controlling mechanism 
whenever the ear registers a fine sound 
sensation between two intakes of breath. 

If the noise of breathing is measured 
during the influence of sound, this results 
in the lowest sound level that the ear 
transmits to the brain. For the measure- 
ments Dr Kumpf uses a tape recorder and 
a graph writer to record a contour of the 
noise involved in breathing. The lowest 
aural level can then be accurately gauged. 

, (Frankfurter. Rundjcliau, 17 April 1970) 


R esearch into the structure and func- 
tion of our nervous system, always 
used to be the preserve of anatomists and 
neurologists. Physiologists did not realise 
until much later that the bundle of nerves 
leading from the inner ear and cornea to 
the brain is more than a type of extra-fine 
telephone cable. ; 

Nerves really form a complicated sys- 
tem to transmit information from the 
receivers of visual, aural or motive impres- 
sions in the form of impulses of different 
frequency. . ,. 


Machines cannot hope to replace 
human nervous system 


tists have 1 not yet managed to reproduce, lioital and. flight control problems always 
this to such a degree: of, perfection In- any showed dial automatic devices can in- 
artificial .system mcaj)t to replace hu- place humans' only -in routine tasks and 


.. kAHHnwo ■ . --. T -rSs. But it Was plain h’otv touch Of a 
: •: IHmqaVS .7 danger our old educational system faces 

■• •! • = '-V.Wj-.'- .«/ --.--.iV- nbf ohly ’bieause iKariy people do hot 

m iamewhw , , .in:: I^MIiaiiV , ' v f artt ^ a , ri V »»6re but also because thete 
bathers: fn bikini ; * : , i . w. , >te 1 so rriany new factors that itiust be 

rs,aAd lelsurely- .i \ } ‘ ‘ ' ! 1 ' ■ * ’ 
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'Otwseh* Ita 

• avmk|ima.M, BewhoverutfMM,## •x.iMj:.. •••, . 

Happy Holldfya in aumany. MiSb - ' • 1 .. . , J * 

wltfi.lilntt .J ’ .1" 
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•1 Gone fare those idyllic times when 
progressive : modem' > philologists had to 
. fight, for grammar school pupils learning 
French to be capable of ordering a beer at 
the Gare du Notd,. Nothing: lasts these 
days. Those who quote Goethe are im- 
mediately suSftect. -Vi - ■« 

It was ' therefore a good end to the 
sortUnar . whtfn. oi ihe Iasi day when the 

Goethe ^Medallion, was to be awarded, 

iconoclast, . gave g 

Sparkling! lecture on Goethe's topicality, 
it'oega^wlth a personal anecdote. When 

Wftl! |okBd 00 ,h * name Goethe 
(his fatheqi;F6Uxi pertauXi ajso indulged 
in .Gernian’ studies); and identified it with 
the Gennan pftppet lUthe.'. , 


Tills recherche du temps peidjMj iflt.Dirtll Or SOOH alter 

(iu p pet symbolism. A wide i Begit'hnate chttdren are" fta more Uable 
opeiled Up at a press, of -a bull®» I todia a t or before birth or during the 
puppetry and aesthetic sense and^ eady . 'stages- ofi infancy than legitimate 
marionettes and Doctor Faustuf**-’ children, according to gynaecologists Prey 
and . . ; and in the twinkling of fessot Jost Jaeger ind DtK. ValdenaireJ 
and out of a top hat Its relation v.-They establlSied that Infant mortality, 
present, the revivification figures between' the 28th week Of prefr 

torlcai. German studies not « nancy and the seventh, day of life as well 
history nor as the study of net** as in later stages of ea^y childhood s^ 
ctlstoms but as magic. ; I twice, as, high in t^is grppp r 


receivers oi visual, uurai ui munve mans. 

sions in the form of impulses of different Knowledge ,js, fragmentary and , in its 
frequency. , first stages as far as. the, processing of, 

It is not only the number, of, npiye cells information hi (he brain Itself is concern-, 
that is large Ip Uiis systeri). There are also ed. .There , are^ both experimental and 
many separate channels that finally end theoretical difficulties that .will., perhaps, 
up in the brain’s “newsjetfeivers” in the not ta, overcome, antt.ffW ;»■«. Pf, 
fdriti ' of 1 concentric axons. There are, further research work have, elated, 
several : connections between tliem and ( Neuro-physlbloglsts will have to give up, 
they form a dense network of nerves, the most usual icourae. to date Professor 
Their natural function Is obviously Tar Huber? 'of Cologne, wiled ' it 1 a chemical: 
more than that of.airiere filter . , game. with molecules r pnd deal with the? 


standard situations/ Humans must always 
have a supervision and command function, 
but tills division of labour Is sensible only 
If the apparatus can be adequately adapt-! 
ed to Us human control in Its temporal 
behaviour, i *" - ! ’■ > ' 1 1 ' • • 

Adapting technical control > .systems 
means for instance fhat' the^ariqtls iqstru- , 
mentis’ Indip^tjng states and ^cohdilioiis 


cbordinafedlo' the prlj duel ton' capacity 
of human Information distribution so 
that! the whole remains sufficiently flexible 
In all conceivable situations. 

Investigations into, many aeroplane ac- 
cidents and collislons flt sea' have plainly 
shovyn that excessive demands can be 
njadeion human beings whjen they, have t<?, 
process several impressions at, the. same, 
time os. cannot-, react, quickly .. enough; 
physically:. ito various items of- infor T] 


torlcai. German studies not si n' 6 ** nancy and the seventh, day of life as well 
history nor as the study of natK» as in later stages of ea^y childhood, are 
ctlstoms but as magic. ; I twice as, high in this grppp r 

theh’ biciinarttV^llfeilfiTfijits i-Tiilhrert &lso 


Information in these peripheral nerve, communications technology will be used 

a 1 greater Wtterit 4? iultfrb; In 'further 
Rhlne-Westphftliai Appdbniy , ^f. ( tl» ( v^rki lfiW ! ; th6° periphefal-' nbtWoA ■ df 
Sciences at ptlsseldoiF. , nerves. • It is plain that the computer miiiif 

investigations, foto cutpeM . apd. pj, be died; 1 fespgcialfy ih that ^rea that'could 
animals with an, easily, iaqq^ssib|? ne^ous, ^ described 1 as -the Kiuttial 1 adaptation 'Of 
system showed .that these, networks, fufer mail Snd machine.'''^ '} v ■' ,J ' • , . ir!i 

the Impulses th^y re^iye iff that bnlyjhe AnthroDO-tedhhojoiw, as an' attempft'd physicaUyMto various, ite 
II- . fehiioloffli.a j welt-'k possible; gl^'M-! Onepfthealmsofanthroj 


Together with and gftei 1 WfcpK cha'dreH fflso inform 


uir.qugu. , - . 

The many synapses' function as stores 
or memories. They obviously * know 
what information should be allowed to go 

through.Tn this each' chain in the 

nervous system -farther intensifies the 
informational! contrast; sharply separating 


maxlriiuHi tif.fhe hiimiH 11 infbMtion in digital fomt and: which hi analogue' 
system? 1 '' 1 “ 11: l! - ' ,,r : ,1 1. 1 ! farml A reekonfer incliided in the control 

*: , I : " M ' ' ■ ' U M'f r - ' iij I ■ t ?■' * "U ‘U’A •'« . 1 nrtMm /irvnIH hlirtlJin heindl' 


gtnwnlqites. But even a ritan 
was only - able to enchant . 
with Gpethe and Hdlderlin. 


ana no, W lh^orfallt riltei CgUSbA by 

: (Fra nk furl er AHgtojHrt* ( i,. i ,(ptankfuftiei:,g.undMh?u, 10 April 1970) 
Wr peuiiditoadilVAiwp* ' 


rise Ih lhe mortallty' tate; caused by 
esaand premafarq birth-’’ l '' 1 r- 


similar sounds, pictures ot motive impres- 
sions. Interference can be suppressed and 
the useful slg^ial- cpmes to the i brain, even 
if half the nerve cells strike. :-i ■■ ( ' n 

.The selecttoa:madeby naturehereis ot 
the . greatest , .interest , fpr, modem, oofp: 




critical ■ course' COndctlonsi Manned space 
flights have shown often - enough that 
ilttibriUl'hunlait judgemefit Cannot 'be re- 
placed by rii'achinfifel even in the fature'. - - 
( ( ( e r ,t AO e t.i a ApVn 1970) 
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THE ECONOMY 


Green light for Britain, Denmark, 
Eire and Norway to join the Six 


E conomic integration in Western Eu- 
rope has entered a new phase. For- 
eign Ministers and Ministers of Agricul- 
ture in the European Economic Com- 
munity have with their compromise on 
cpmmunal wine importation regulations 
and the signing of the Common Market 
finance programme at last cleared the 
way for Great Britain, Norway, Denmark 
and Eire to Join the Six. 

Rarely in the past has there been such a 
good cnance as there is today for the 
European Economic Community to deve- 
lop into an economic and currency union 
at great speed. 

Perfection, extension and broadening 
the scope of the Community was the 
Fronch formula for its future progress 
expressed nt The Hague summit con- 
ference. 

Keep price 
increases in bounds, 
says Berg 

D uty number one of the Federal Re- 
public economy at the moment is to 
keep further price increases within 
bounds, according to the President of the 
Federal Industrial Union, Fritz Berg, at 
the annual general meeting of the Dent- 
sche Industrie Imtitut. 

If tills should fail then in the forc- 

■ ■ 

a decided swing of the economic pen- 
dulum in the wrong direction. 

Nobody should take any course of 
action whatsoever, in Herr Berg's opinion, 
that might lend to a situation endangering 
jobs. 

Fritz Berg has developed the following 
plan: 

1) Amendments to Company Law. 

2) Greater protective measures for 
workers of long standing. 

3) Added measures to enable accumula- 
tion of capital wealth with the aid of 
fiscal agreements. 

4) Thoroughgoing checks on the draft 
plan for amendments to Monopolies Le- 
gislation. 

5) Fiscal reform without increasing tax 
burdens. 

6) Development of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, with the entry of 
Great Britain and other countries. ' 

President of the Federal Union of 
Employers, Otto A. Friedrich, remarked 
that, despite the upward singe of salary 





The twelve-year transition period of the 
European Economic Community official- 
ly came to an end on 31 December 1969. 

As far as France was concerned agricul- 
tural financing was the decisive element 
In perfecting the Market without which 
Paris would not give the green light for the 
European- Economic Community to be 
expanded. 

Agricultural financing together with ex- 
tension of the budgeting powers of the 
European Parliament fanned the “finance 
package" on which Foreign Ministers 
acliieved accord at the beginning of this 
year. 

Italy had only agreed to sign, however, 
on condition that a satisfactory revision 
of legislation on wine imports had been 
introduced beforehand. 

And so the Agriculture Ministers debat- 
ed in vain during long tiring night ses- 
sions. It required steadily increasing poli- 
tical pressure to force the Agriculture 
Ministers to make a compromise since 
they had lost themselves in a jungle of 
technical details with regard to wine 
imports. 

Possible political consequences if this 
fails were an obstacle to negotiations 
about the wine problem according to 
Federal Republic Agriculture Minister 
Josef Ertl. Regarding the interests of the 
wine trade alone this may well be right. 
On the other hand it must be admitted 
that this very background made the first 
contribution towards clearing the way for 
further integration and extension of the 


t t ***** 1 m w rauw i 



new countries to join the Market, but 
there has been no confirmation of this. 

On the contrary it is striking how in 
recent months the negotiations of For- 
eign Ministers and their colleagues in 
agriculture ministries which often ran 
parallel have become divergent. 

While Agriculture Ministers were having 
growing difficulties in formulating new 
wine import regulations because they 
were being put under pressure by vine- 
yard owners in their respective countries, 
the Foreign Ministers' preparations for 
negotiations to allow the four new mem- 
bers to join pressed on regardless at great 
pace. 

Moreover the French Foreign Minister 
came up with proposals for extending tiie 
scope of communal integration in (he 
Market, for example in the sphere of 
industrial policy. 

Today we must accept that France is 
among the strongest champions of plans 
to extend the Market. France is also 
among those countries calling for expan- 
sion of the internal structure of the 
Community as quickly as possible. 

The meeting of the advisory council in 
Luxemburg confirmed this tendency. The 
Foreign Ministers have achieved further 
progress in setting a common basis lor 


auspicious are stlirbelnnrnered oc Th is is espec i allyt lie case wilh Tenure! 

'5! n J Franc0 will In *0 end to developing the European Economic 
utilise the tricky wine problem to hamper Community into an economic and cur- 
preparations for negotiations to enable rency union. 




expenses .and prices | there is still the 
chance td set this country’s economy on: 
the' most beneficial course of improve- 
ment over a medium term and thereby 
stabilise economic progress at a high level 
of employment. 

Agreements on new tariffs should not 
however, in his opinion, . be. permeated 
with dismal fears. of further price rises. . 

Professor Rolf Rodenstock, President 
of the Industrial Institute committee, 
criticised the increasing tendency to east 
doubts on the function of the industrialist 
and his proprietary relationship to means 
of production. 

Industrialists, he claimed, are disturbed 
by the one-sided prejudices of sections of 
the younger generation. 

(DIE WELT, 24 April 1970) 


I n the coming weeks European Econo- 
mic Community Vice-President Sicca 
Mansholt will present new proposals to 
the six member country governments 
modifying the Mansholt Plan that has so 
shocked farmers and Agriculture Minist- 
ers witliin the Six. 

After the shock therapy he practised at 
the outset, Mansholt is now bringing 
realism into tiie foreground. He has 
achieved his aim of shaking the general 
public in Europe by the scruff of the 
neck and pointirig out the structural 
sickness of agriculture within the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, 

The sharp reaction of fanners who were 
driven to hatefiil, unwarranted and unjus- 
tified and even personal attacks on the 
Vice-President has shown how successful: 
Mansholt was in his endeavours to rub 

He highlighted the extent to which an 
effective structural , policy had been ne- 
glected. ... . 

. As long as this, situation obtains there 
will be chronic surpluses within the Com-r 
munity which will cost tax payers more 
and more money all the time. 

These continued factors would have a 
political aspect tod in that they, would 
make, attempts to get Britain into Europe 
more difficult.' 1 1 

tor otie thing .is clear. Britain is not 
prepared to accept the agricultural policy 
in jts present form piling up mountains of 
useless food, Not is Britain prepared to go 
alorig with the kind of pried r fixing policy 
which is responsible' for causing this 
ntalaisc in Europe. ! j 
If this were to 1 happen the efficient 
British agricultural .system would soon 
itself be producing butter and wheat 
mountains and the like and would theta- 


Mansholt Plan 
for agriculture 
to be modified 

fore only be contributing to the financial 
chaos in Europe’s agriculture. 

Surpluses are not governed by the 
seasons but by market structure. This is 
precisely wh&t the European Economic 
Community Agriculture Ministers wanted 
to! make people believe, in their abortive 
debates on how to item production. 

Costly special measures for cutting 
down grain, sugar and butter silos show 
this adequately. Anyone who does not 
recognise this is ignoring stark reality and 


The problem of surpluses cannot 
resolved by clearing up the symptoi 
Long-t^rm therapy is needed. This \ 
described in the first Mdhsholt Plan ari< 
what has been modified in the latest. 

. The modifications now proposed i 
make the original Mansholt Plan m 
elastic, show more deference to 
farmers’ wishes and hence it will be m 
realistic. 

This can 1 be said already with so 
degree of certitude although details 
Mansholt a new suggestions are so 
only known in fragmentary form, 
i Mansholt is no longer relying on m 
mum amounts for specialised product 
or minimum numbers for cattle stock, 
his new plan- an ainied-for agrfcultu 
income will be the yardstick for str 
ttital improvements necessary In the 1 
rbpean Economic Community. 
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In the coming weeks the nJH INDUSTRY 
highly respected currency expertfr 
the chairmanship of Prime Minhiui • 1 

ner of Luxemburg will present iu& J5U1J 
report on tlio various stngcs of tht« 

This report will presumably fonti • 

basis for the future programme of IinHT.I 

Common Market in this sphere. ww M.M.L tl 


The decision or European Foietai 
iters to pursue as quickly as m 


Builders try to beat 
winter disadvantages 


islcrs to pursue as quickly as possiK . . 

industrial policy based on the EiiijIT wt ^ spring the building trade pre- 
Commissiou's memorandum and sents the bill for the cost of the 
suggestions that have come frore winter - ^ nd ever y y* ar l “ e d®*" 1 “ r V ade 
French Foreign Minister, conceive^ a K reat P 8 * 1 of these costs could have 
a matter of weeks ago, shows the if 1 . 83 , ’ . .* ....... „ 

breath-inking speed with which thee This long rigorous winter hit builders 
sion of the European Economic (Particularly hard. The trade reckons that 
munity is surging forward after y> e ft"?* done amounts to 2 ’ 200 md_ 
stagnation. ... .... 


building contractors are not moved by it 
to find suitable methods of keeping work 
going through the days of bad weather. 

Building contractors should be assisted 
through the winter shut-down with the 
aid of so-called productive winter build- 
ing promotional methods. 

But the men at the Bonn Ministry are 
not exactly oveijoyed with their latest 
brainchild. The ruling in the new work 



’ 

sfi* > 9 5. J * f. • - : - 

v **:, r !i • fo&'r-lu nmt 


~ “*■ “ 8fto 4on Markf ’ not ex^ wifo SSTUSi 

f ' . _ , Builders’ labourers claim to have lost brainchild. The ruling in the new work 

As early as this June when theh a b ou t 500 million Marks in pay. And this promotion legislation of 1 July 1969 
ministers intend to throw some fy despite the fact that the Federal Institute grants building firms subsidies for every 
the deepening and widening pro f or Labour Exchanges which is respon- working hour completed during the 
the Community with a progrea^jbie for insuring workers against re- months of January and February ranging 
the Common Market amteadba dundancy will have to pay building work- from sixty pfennigs to 2.70 Marks, ac- 
Bnissels are to work out dii«&s5s 1 r ers about 1,500 million Marks to compen- cording to the nature of the building 
and priorities. sate for the times they have had to be laid project in hand. 

One of the least satisfactory trails off. One condition is, however, that the 

thought to be the compromise U\ Even in the last overlong winter, ex- firm in question should have taken the 
culture ministers have fought cults perts claim, the Bateile Institute hi necessary protective measures to combat 
question of wine imnorts. Frankfurt was right (in the winter the winter. 


is:.,, tm **=**■ *-*> 




tiiougiU to be the compromise ihai Even in tne last overiong winrer, ex- 
culture ministers have fought out a perts claim, the Bateile Institute in 


question of wine imports. Frankfurt was right (in the winter the winter 
In the face of supporting and slip 1965/66) to claim that two-thirds of Building 

rmncir' eCr'^enn V'c TSlS ^ ' ent madfi.we 

SSSMS S not'rec 
iccls ol the i wmo import ri-giriatioci expenses as a resu i t of lost working tbne. Building 
not yet exactly and precisely clear. -pj lfi Federal Republic has still not made ing contra 
Anyiiow the problem of agritfthc' breakthrough to all-weather, all- weather i 

surpluses and the communal sysfcwinter buildirtg methods. Still building builders’ I 

market structuring will have to kites' here become dead at the onset of other, 

sidered a new in (lie light of an (&wthtry conditions and the whole trade is The rea 
st met ural ami regional policy. virtually in hibernation. financial 

The price of wine imports repfc' T^ade unions, industrial unions and tractors d 
that arc pciliups afflicted witli a sU State labour authorities have been work- like inch 

not too high to pay for a new rfyating for decades to try to stem the tide of from the 

In Iiurnuu*. ccommiic ink-grata!. _'<* hours in the winter temnS 

The Liurupcim Ixo.iomic Caw' Sufficient ..measur^-in ^rms.onar- Nurembei 
dumlil c, .:•,<! i« .•i„,,.t*P aaulms, coverings anti hot-air blower building 

' . . ijy stems have long since been devised by load a in 

• bberhard Ms^ustry. 5 organisali 

(I,,K WKLT * 33 With tire introduction of the Inclement expendili 

i r Weather Remuneration Regulations in ments. 

1959 it was thou gilt that the decisive step The id 
The ' figures aimed at can in faclcforward had been taken. from a 

achieved by larger agricultural orf Up until that time building contractors dundancy 
lions. For this reason Mansholt bjaid off workers at the onset of inclement criticised 

tinning to stress the greater viaK conditions and signed them on again One w 
larger units and states that smaliei'when building recommenced in the could sei 
should only continue to exist if (tspring. would bi 

highly specialised. The number of out-of-work builders 

No doubt remains that a selecft !ab ? urer8 to Ui. half-miffion level ta 

economy for hs ownaood ““ "*’$8 for Sample It at 667,oSS“ " 

^ ® d ‘ f But for the past eleven y'e^rs there has 

The role of society in all tldsi s! -.h'een special legislation for these workers, 
financial aid and encouragement lot;! , ren ^ n on the n rm ’s payroU all 
farmers wlio are seeking their B^wlhter long and instead of receiving dole ¥7 ven 

elsewhere or who wish to relirei mone y they are paid so-called Inclement have 

maturely. feather remuneration, for when they ire average 

finable, to work because of bad con- rise by a; 
. . ji Miltons.; This | 

• 'TnrlivMno&nm't So labourers sti11 recclve compensation i atest 0 | 

lUUUiiUWKUlW fqr b?ing out of a job, but they are Foil Ec( 

.... «.• - u-.u available . for , their bosses to J call on at . repor t Sl 

I ’ ^ shoil! notice in case there is a spell of | n fj 1( 

In some cases it wE be ... » nno „ f by 9 .5 


from sbety pfennigs to 2.70 Marks, ac- 
cording to the nature of the building 
project in hand. 

One condition is, however, that the 
firm in question should have taken the 
necessary protective measures to combat 
the winter. 

Building contractors, however, consider 
this new legisation to be double edged. If 
during these two winter months they are 
forced to postpone work, despite having 
made investments in the hope of carrying 
on work despite inclement weather, they 
do not receive a farthing of subsidy. 

Building promotion measures for build- 
ing contractors and claims for Inclement 
weather remuneration on the part of 
builders* labourers are exclusive of each 
other. 

The reason for this ruling is that the 
financial means for aiding building con- 
tractors during the winter months come 
like inclement weather remuneration 
from the coffers of Nuremberg's re- 
dundancy insurance oraanisatinn. In 
Nuremberg the idea of subsidising winter 
building schemes was supposed not to 
load a new burden on the back of the 
organisation but to reduce the burden oi 
expenditure oh inclement weather pay- 
ments. 

The idea of subsidising industrialists 
from a fund to which employees' re- 
dundancy contributions arc paid has been 
criticised by some trade unionists. 

One worker in Hamburg said that he 
could sec that in the end this system 
would benefit builders’ labourers since 



This huge plastic tent over a building site in Hamburg offers adequate protection 


against inclement weather 

they would remain employed all tlie.year 
round if winter building measures were 
successful. 

Using this as justification, however, it 
would be posslble to come out in favour 
of breaking open the Nuremberg piggy 
banks to provide subsidies for industries 
set up close to the demarcation line with 
the German Democratic Republic or for 
industrialists going through a crisis period. 

In the trade union cpmps, however, 
there is not as yet any grounds fqr 
displeasure since it seems likely that 
building contractors themselves scorn 
measures for promoting winter building 
schemes. 

At the moment the institution in Nu- 
remberg has not prepared a rfsumd but 
employment offices in the Federal states 
are already broadcasting disappointing 
results. The employment office in Kiel 
for instance, which is responsible lor 
Schleswig-Holstein and Hamburg, has to 
deal with remuneration deiiiands about 
the million Mark 1 level. 

it is not only the danger of losing 
investment premiums despite incrcnscd 
expenditure to protect building sites 
during winter months that is making 
building contractors shy away. What Is 
decisive in their decision lo hold back Is 
that they fear they will not be able lo 
cover expenditure. 

The trade publication baupraxls comes 


Building costs expected to 
increase again in 1970 


«-7g>K. » Hr 1 


& sar ^ 


. • , - - <i -'take three fifths of the cash from the h . hv , 

As a genera] rule agriculture * ^Nuremberg Institute's coffers, tills is not a pehmarv^ U69 
turc have to have more managed .rfesult of inclement weather remuneration. J*. F . ' 

Hives with expert training in •. Dole would work out at a similarly high . Even " “IV 


E ven the most cautious predictions 
have to allow for the fact that on 
average prices for building in 1970 will 
rise by at least twelve per cent. 

This gloopiy forecast appears In tjie 
latest of the Federal Republic Institute 
Foil Economic Research (DIW) weekly 

'reports. 

In the last quarter of 1969 prices rose 
by 9.5 per cent on the previous year’s 
figure for the same ; three months^ ■ 
According to information so far 
available It must be reckoned that the 
price level 1 in the building trade rose this 
February by around Five per cent on 


future 

cutives 


Even if there , were no further price 

legal financid Vnd iSSS* -g jfcST cZuTZi “In" ftT&S* ^ ohhe 

the business. An information ^ -tr^de vyhp lose work because of bad y® ar » tre, J d 50 , , . ni/Prn ii 

built up of experts will In MansboB^weaUie" reqsiyb a sMPplement of 28 Pfen- ensure. Ul *^' e l ol e of l97Q 

aim in the same direction. ; . pings on qormal dole for every hour lost, average price rise for the w 

The oriainal Mansholt Plan ir.r-This Supplement is however only de- of nine per cent. , , , •* 

improved with sunestions ofeffie^ >?fcd , to meet higher costs. Those who But already wage increases of ten per 
to P older farmers 8 lavina land & ***** out for wor k in the morning regdy cent have been aneed for May thbyeUi 

deveionment of Mriculturai cod®* make .an honest living often haye to so that ail_ln al^we can expect a totd 

with selective iha setting round and go home again because price rise of about twelve per cent for the 

M t U nbtWn B to do. Inclement leather year in th< building trade as has already 

educatono 8 /^ wa ^ n <* however thepro- ! been said. ; ...• 

MwtfM of social walfana of .a bralhWave ,l for its long as This development will cause many 


advisers. 


. HantHelntScttti&J, 

(Induftriskurier, I* ***** 


building contractors to show caution in 
their programme 'for the rest of this year. 

■ According to 1 the DIW the construction 
of houses will' be hard hit, particularly 
since in this branch of the industry there 
is the added factor of the recent interest 
rote increases, which have had a marked 
effect. • " 1 • ■ 

On the other hand many building con- 
tractors will accept' the higher prices in 
order to beat further development in tills 
direction in the future. ■ • 

All in all the Institute reckons that 
there will be a Tour per cent decline in the 
volume of building. " ' 

As far as the building of new office 
blocks is concerned it is reckoned that 
. there will be an actual inorease of seven 
per cent. In the construction of -new 
public buildings there 1 should be a no- 
minal Increase of twelve percent, which 
in actual terms means no change in 
comparison with last yean 
Both relative figures apply also for the 
overall amount of new building work. 
The nominal : volume will Increase by 
twelve per cent, hut in reality It will not 
; be more than in 1969, 

... (FrJnkf ur i« AHa«n ®*n» Zrilutag 

n£r D^ticWsndj.n April, 1970) 


(Photo: dpe) 

out against measures to enable winter 
building programmes saying that this 
would give an added impulse to builders' 
labourers to quit their jobs for sometlilng 
else since they prefer a winter break to 
continued work throughout the harsh 
season. 

At tills Ernst Federwisch, head of the 
Nordmark district of IG Bau, Stein, Erde 
(the building trade union) has 
protested at this statement saying: "Our 
comrades are fed up to the back teeth 
after three weeks of lolling around (he 
house dragging coal buckets from the 
cellar for the wife.” 

The trade unions have another scape- 
goat for the mediocre success of winter 
building promotional schemes. Head of 
IG Bau, Stein, Erde, Rudolf Sportier, 
leader of half a million organised building 

sfeyWirAiiU- 

union: “The conditions of application for 
'the new legislation 1 were only made 
known in November which was too laic 
for builders 16 make the necessary adjust- 
ments to ilrelr schedules.” , 

Karl Zimnicrmaiin administrative direc- 
tor nt the Kiel employment office said: 
“Our. insurance section in Nuremberg 
held sessions week in week out all day 
and all night in order to prepare tire 
individual regulations to schedule.” 

There is unity on who Is the main 
culprit for tire rail ure or winter building 
schemes, it Is the public contractor who 
Rudolf - Sperner sfiys^ “Is still influenced 
far more by considerations of short lenn 
fiscal expediencies rather than economic 
rationality.” 

Heinz ■ Fliegdr, -administrative head of 
die chief industrial union of the Federal 
Republic bpUding trade added: “Only 
, sixty per cent of the mean} available was 
released on account of nonsensical bari to 
budgeting. For this reason we were un- 
able to achieve as much as we should have 
.by the start of die winter;” 

The ideal solution according to Flieger 
would be for . the central government. 
Federal states, and local administrations 
to make known their building programme 
so that- the major part of outdoor works 
could 'be i completed 1 before the onset of 
winter and ‘then builders could concen- 
trate on completing interiors until tire 
spring came, ... 

Present practice' Is different: once a 
building is started it is* completed before 
another project starts feo that it can Start 
earning money. A few finished projects 
are preferable to a series of half-complel- 

>ed buildings. ! 

. There. seems. little hope of all these 
problems being resolved before next wint- 
er and so money will continue to be 
wasted as builders’ labourers >spcnd .the 
bad weather months dragging coal 
scuttles front the cellar for the wife. . . 

. ;; / Heinz ffMnger . 

■! ' ' . <om jitfr.'St.'Xprft imo) 
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AVIATION 


Aircraft at Hanover Fair 


SOVIET UNION REPRESENTED FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Langenhagan, Hanover, in the aviation world generally rated the last stop before 
Berlin, is also the venue of one of the major air and space shows, held every other year 
at the same time as the Hanover Fair. This year's Federal Republic air show was 
held from 23 April to 3 May. The exhibition catalogue, which has steadily Increased In 
size over the years, this time listed more than 450 exhibitors from fourteen countries. 
140 aircraft of all kinds were ready and waiting for visitors from all over the world. 
The show is sponsored by the Federal Republic Aerospace Industry Association and 
was opened by Professor Schiller, Minister of Economic Affairs. 



MAN have Jointly set uo Motocen- 
Turblpen-Union of Munich. • 


und 


A s, far as this country is concerned the 
Hanover air show was marked by the 
tfietgers; that have "St lbhg ; ldst ' conte 
abqut. "MajdrV manufacturers in the" in- 
dustry of the third aild fourth dimensions 
h&vip to a lirge bxteiit exchanged' their 
Independence' for closer cooperation . ! 


The Langenhagen eklilbits, comprising 
tlie real thing, smaller models and mock- 
ups, convey a graphic Impression of these 
■ many links; The highlights included the 
Do 31 VTOL. jet transport aircraft, and 
the VA£ J91 B, developed by VFW- 
Pokker in conjunction with the aviatidrt 
divisiort of Fidt. • " 



TECHNOLOGY 


Heligoland’s drinking-water supply to be 

drawn from sea water 


Reflecting car number- 
plates to reduce 
accidents 


J^eflecting car number-plates can cut 


A model of the European airbus at the Hanover Fair ' 


.ii 


Tire trend is the same in other aircraft- 
manufacturing countries, including the 
United Slates. The research and develop- 
ment costs of tho latest in aviation and 
space hardware go beyond die resources 
of individual manufacturers. 


:• The SG 1262 hoverframe, a flying 
testbed , for the VAK vertical take-off 
fighter, , was one of the sensations of the 
1968 Hanover air show. • ,7 


Sciiniitt-Bdlkojv-Blolini have the Bo 140 
and HFB 600 projects iii hand. 


eligoland is to be tiie first com- 
munity In Europe to drink nothing 
jut sea water - desalinated by plant to 
a built at a cost of 3.5 million Marks. 
Heligoland used to sliip drinking-water 
dm the mainland at a cost of twelve to 
teen Marks a cubic metre. The new 
font will provide desalinated water at a 
at of two Marks a cubic metre, wliich is 
good deal more expensive than drawing 
ater from die water table on the main- 
end but is far more economic than the 
present practice. 

The contracts were signed on 24 April 
between Heligoland council and MAN, 
ii . the mechanical engineers. Planning is to 
(Fh&be carried out by GMT of Essen, a joint 
tJ , . subsidiary of MAN and Gutehoffnungs- 

Monsun and synthetic four-sca^hmte. 

* M ' e two genuine, mulftps 



d/.i 


What is more, Bonn had made financial 
participation In a number of particularly 
promising projects dependent on definite 
mergers within the aerospace industry. 


The Defence Ministify has earmarked 
the VAK 191 : B, Which Is to' start flight 
trials at the end of the year, for certain 
component tests for the MRCA, which is 
intended to have STOL (if not VTOL) 
characteristics;' 1 ' 


One of the most successful VTOL 
helicopters 1 so far 1 is the MBB Bo 105, 
Wliich is technologically interesting by 
virtue of its so-called star rotor and the 
use of- new materials such as synthetics 
and titanium for crucial components. 


The major manufacturers are now MBB 
and VFW, standing for Messersch mitt- 
Bdlkow-Blohm and Verelnigte Flugtech- 

iinkel and 


The VFW 614 will be this country’s 
first jet airliner and VFW-Fokker are also 
working on the VC 400, a sixly-seater 
vertical take-off swing-winger. The manu- 
facturers have a number of further de- 
velopments of the VC 400 in reserve, 

vertical tako-off transport aircraft for the 
erg r m.- ,, " , " “v ■■■ 1 


■ ■ Maximum demands in both engineering 
and materials must also be met by space 
equipment. The Rerospace industry in this 
country has proved its worth will) the 
successfully launched Hcos 1, Azur and 
Dial satellites. 


205 arc 
sports models. 

This country’s motorised gliifr 
also lenders in their field. Mb . 
Schcibc, the main manufacture!!,. ; 
recently merged. In recent years ih | 
havo sold more than 320 aircraft d < 
the world, 


Autobahn safety 


measures 


America, Britain, Franco, CzecW 


I 


n future all new sections of autobahn 
are to be fitted with sprung crash 


Models of these and oilier spacecraft 
were among Hie main attractions at Han- 
over. 


• VFW have joined Forces with Fokkcr of . Similar aircraft are hIso ah important 
.Holland, so the second of the two giants factor in the calculations of other domes- 
ought really to be cntfUcd VFW-Fokkor. tic manufacturers. Domicr are working 


■-.TlrcJiaiiOYfliair .show is lust but not 
least tho shop-window of ecuoral aviation. 


kia. Poland, Sweden", Swiuarimi i 1118 of , pre . scn l cra8h 

Japan and so on, together are bolted directly to the up- 

high-performance military and civilis HB** 1 *- 

craft, STOLs, VTOLs, sports and to*-: -In the new design the two are separated 
models, helicopters, spacecraft, qfiy a two foot six crosspiece that func- 
and no end of accessories. Have lotions as a shock absorber instead of as a 
part and parcel of the Hanover ^catapult as at present. 

(Kftlner Stjdl-Anzelger, 22 April 1970 ) 


hop-window of general aviation, 
the variod rnngo of superb jet and ultra- 
lightweight cruiser and sports ulrcraft. 


Fokker’s contribution to tho Joint 
enterprise was, incidentally, two of the 
bestknown short-haUi aircraft: tiie twln- 
engiqed turboprop F 27 Friendship and 
thfe twin -jet F 28 Fellowship. 

Domier is the last historic name In the 
German aircraft world to retain its in- 
dependence. The old firm have made a 
■ name for, themselves in the short and 
verticals take-off (STOL and VTOL) field, 
particularly with the. Pq , 31, -th$. largest 
vertical take-off aircraft, ojf ,its kind. aijfl 
the Dornler Skyservant, a small. ftapspo^t 
aircraft that is therflnp’s l&test, best-seller. 


on tho Do 231 C project and Messer- 


Tho HFB 320 Ilnnsa is this counlry's 
first and so far only business jet mid the 


The Soviet Union is one of lb' 
oomerfe-Soviet-eKliibits included the 
|ct mini-airliner Yak 40 and the I 
lclicoptcr. Hanover is well on Its v 
becoming a Paris Dir show on a r| 
scale. Peter Ri\ 


The plant is based on vacuum distilla- 
tion. Sea water is heated to steam and 
condensed 24 .times, each time losing 
some of its salt content. 

In a vacuum water evaporates at a low 
temperature. Steam enters the plant at 
125 degrees centigrade and two at- 
mospheres pressure. In the final stage It 
evaporates, at a temperature of a mere 
three degrees. 

Steam Is to be supplied by a specially 
installed turbine at die local power sta- 
tion. As Heligoland in any case needs to 
boost the capacity of its power station 
the installation of an additional turbine is 
doubly necessary and a particularly eco- 
nomic proposition. 

The steam is first used to generate 
electric power in the turbine and then 
piped to the desalination plant, which 
will be able to produce 800 cubic metres 
of water a day and is expected to take 
fourteen months to construct. 

The resulting water is distilled pure. It 
tastes bad and is not particularly healthy 
either. To make It drinkable it will be 
mixed with island water, which is not 
drinkable either, for that matter, but is 
used by the islandersfof washing and so 
on. • • . 


The island water is rainwater collected 
in cisterns .that is filtered through sand. 
This filtrated water contains approxi- 
mately 1,000 to 2,000 milligrammes Of 
salt per litre. 

Mixed with five to ten times the 
amount of desalinated water the water 
constains 200 to 250 milligrammes of salt 
per litre, which is what good, tasty, 

normal water contains. 1 •'••• 

r Hontd Stelnert 


(DIE WELT, 27 Aprlt 1970) 


.down the number of night-time col- 
lisions by three quarters, AD AC, the 
Federal Republic motoring organisation, 
has concluded. 

A twelve-month test Involving 1,000 
private cars fitted with special luminous 
number-plates in Idar-Oberstein draws the 
ADAC to this view. 

During the year in question B1 col- 
lisions in wliich one car drove into the 
rear of the car in front, were registered in 
the area, which, has a total of 7,000 cars. 
The accident rate is thus twelve per 
thousand vehicles; Only tjiree of the test, 
vehicles were involved in pile-ups. 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 22 April 1970) 


Funds for all-weather 
flight research 


via lion experts at Brunswick Univer- 


.sity of Technology are delighted by 
the prospect of a relatively small sum of 
money — 330, Q00 Marks. 

They propose to use it to engage in 
basic research into an important aspect of 
aviation: all-weather flight by civilian 
transport planes in the vicinity of air- 
ports. 

“Our aim,” says Professor Karl-Heinz 
Doetsch, “is to make airports accessible 
to Incoming air traffic in any weather." 

Tiie grant is due to a decision by the 
Arts, Science and Research Council. “The 
special research sectors sponsored by this 
body,” Brunswick comments, “include a 
number of . sdentlfic complexes at qur 
university,” ’ 


The first grant is earmarked for aviation 
research and will provide the university 
with t|ie opportunity of considerably 
intensifying its work in this field, includ- 
ing coordination of several disciplines 
such as aviation mechanics, navigation, air 
traffic control find communications tech- 
nology, to name but a few. 


Professor Doetsch . who is also director 
of thy flight control section of the 
Federal Republic Aerospace Research As- 
sociation, notes that “The grant we are to 
receive will further improve the position 
of aviation technology, which has always 
been one of the strong points of Bruns- 
wick University of Technology .” 


. , (Hannpv^rache Pretse, 24 April 1970) 


(fnduslrlakurlor, 23 April*' 




Lack of finance hampers development of the world! 
, first jet-boosted VTOL. plane 


11 ■!.. 


T he most 
country’s 
offer, Do 31, 


rr-< : 


spectacular' aircraft this, 
aircraft industry lias to 
the first jet-boosted vertical 
take off transport plane in the World is to 
( go into mothballs. 

./Furdpdon, Iliiks also play's part in m Yet Dornier have every reason to.i be 
ensuring . not otfiy . natibnal but: ' falso proud; Officials of the US National Aero- 7 . Porplfr were not , the first VTOL dosig- 

sdpranatibhal co^perat(6ri" In : 'aviation .nautlcs qnd Space Administration con- ■ per$, incidentally, fintwicklurigsring Sl}d, 

' 1,1 * '* '■ ' oNed ; a comprehensive range of trials on ' 

17 April. : 





technology. 

T •; •’ w ' TV,.,' 1 ! ■ .- 1 .;;■• ...■ 

' -Dedtsche Airbus; SNI Aerospatiale of 
France and Hawker-Siddeley df Britain 
are cooperating on the European- A 300 B 
airbuB; Messetechmltt-BOlkoW-Blohrhand 
VFW-Fokket representing this country. 

•• ■ : ■■ 1 ' 1 1 1 I '■ •! V. . • • i. 11 . 

i 'iPanayia, Aircraft,. of Munich. is, the co- 
1 ordln atlon; centre fori the. pmlti-wle . com- 
bat' alrctaft.- jointly . to be developed , by 
Italy, Biitain and thiSiCouptry. , 




Si 


;.a higmy sopl 
r, ‘ thd ' 




Messorschmitt-Bfilkovy-Blohm 1 ahd<'SNI 
nlb joined in a 

bid - fdt- the-'Eufotraiderticontrecfil i' jdt 


. . ... . i;lf . in- 

Their intention was to test the possibill- 
ities and conditions under which vertical 
take-off aircraft might be used In city 
centre to city centre traffic* i., 

■ ■ The Portlier 31 . was seledted for Trials 
because -it is the . first, transport aircraft in 
the world (with a load capacity o£j twenty 
: tons), to: have, reached the stege- where it 
-can 1 be ■ Rubjectedi to . flight tests .for the 
purpose In question. . , 

;i The /Americans’ iorrimeliis were iaobnlc 
drt thei extreme. Having come to Munich 
1 . as Nasa officials, they took! care not|!to 
■divulge the) contents of -their report.. By t 
■their bfoid smiles ware taken To indicate 
^satisfaction; ;, - ;j . 

ni Dornier engineers- .put -four years’ hard 
work into the project before unveiling the 


a consortium . that is ( no longer In 
existence, earned this country its first 
honours with the VJ 101 project. 

.1 :Biit Dornier engineers received, at the 
beginning of April, encouraging new? from 
. Bpnq spfiqernjng further development of 
-■thepiane. . . , 

A commission hid spent five' months 
i investigating Federal Rep ublic . vertical 
vtakereff projects with civilian require- 
ments for the eighties In mind. 1 . : 

' ' The Thalau 1 Commission,' named After 
Professor Karl Thalau, aviation adviser to 
-the Ministry of Economic Affairs, was set 
up by the j Federal ■government to deter- 
- mine ivhibh of tHe 1 VTOL projects 1 was 



trainer ' aireraft ^commissioned by- ; the 3 J J ta , J 9 W , An . expensive; husme*, it 'theitprijects by October last. ’ 

‘govdmmenttopthficouhtry-afid France. - Was aided by^ovemmenCgrimis. : : ; J v 

■!LWw**n'W*««>*** 

AGl pfigwr ' • 


Airfrgtfw ana nph qlpne 

.-.WHlrR'i Engine manufacturers 
.^jeJ^cprnbtiijne their efforts. Daimler- 


engine division of 



Manu- 


* wehiref wal- major ^airstrips ' would not 

lytlona. In all rrtotel than‘200 tnlilidn 


o(,lheir , Dejects as 
hough the construction of these aircraft 

'caSh' he fMtur W en l a matter of 


,A grand total of five project 
submitted to the commission, I* 
by MBB and VFW, one jet-boo^ 
other swing-wing turbo-prop. 
mained loyal to their original ^ 
and submitted plans for the Vo- 
.further development of the Do 31. 

AU applicants have since recei^ 
Thalau tormnlssionVreport.comp® 
sbtteen specialists. They had uni! 
April to answer tiie report. 

The entire procedure Is 1 conTu^ 
Ond firm does not know how 
projects were fated. 

Even so, they ail seem hopeful D® 
point out that a Lufthansa iun4 r 
the Do 23 1 design to be suftaMe®! 
aviation requirements. " 

;VFW maintain that the conun^ 
ruling is only temporary and art ® 
quiet 1 convinced that together mo- 
Do 1 231 their VFW VC- 180 i* 1 
■ favburlte for government support- 
The decision in favour ofonenwj; 
the other is not* of course,;"*^ 
matter of optimum avidt iojl leaw’ 
.It Is equally dependent oft 
government's assessment of 
requirements. . . , . ■ j : i 

The' Ministry of Transpgfl 
. comment, however,- Ort 
prefers, Maybe pone, of the.#*™ j 
leaye fhe'drawing-bMri^^ ^ ^ 



ZEITUNC FUR DEUTSCHLAND 
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s top ten 
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‘Zeltung fiir Deutschland' ('Newspaper for Germany') Is a desig- 
nation that reflects, both the Frankfurter Allgemeine's underlying 
purpose and, more literally, its circulation - which covers West Berlin' , 
aqd the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition to HO editors and 
; correspondents of Its own, the paper has 450 'stringers 4 repotting from 
■ all over Germany 'and around the world. 30b, 000 copies are printed 
daily, df which 220,000 go ,to subscribers. 20,000 are., distributed. 


abroad, and the balance is sold on newsstands. Every issue is read by 
at least four or five persons. Frankfurter Allgeinelne Zeltung )s ihe , . 
paper of the businessman and the politician, and Indeed.of cyeryone 
who matters in the ; Federiil Republic. • ‘ 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the' German mafket, Infe Frankfurter ‘ ' 


/ r T» — r^ r .T — • . i 

ily, scope, and Influence can be matcfiei) only at an international loyol. 

■ i .1 . 
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Old style gambling is a thing 
of the past 

j£! & •?. Y* Not only charming ladies are filled wi 

nervousness. Two gentlemen chain smol 


' / ^ 


; i 


Wilhelm Kregel elected 
Sports League president 


SI 
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r t fs a white house in Jugendstil with 
many nooks, many crannies and many 
towers. The gaming table at the house in 
Bad Neuenalir is scarely different from 
any other in tills country or anywhere in 
Europe. 

It is not quite so splendiferous as that 
in Monte Carlo, but nevertheless it is still 
alt-reprtisentativ. 

The way to the gaming-rooms on the 
first storey is over magnificent deep-pile 
carpets tliat swallow up the sound and 
beneath very heavy chandeliers. 

Suddenly the splendour trims to so- 
briety. It Is none the less tasteful and 
aesthetic, but suddenly the impression is of 
being in an old apothecary's emporium. 

Behind a counter there fs a vast wall 
filled with little boxes labelled from A to 
Z. They might have contained medica- 
ments. But behind the counter there 
stand not will te-coa ted apothecaries, but 
serious-looking men in dark suits. 

And the little boxes do not contain 
tincture of iodine or sleeping draughts, 
but portentous file cards. In recent years 
500,000 of these cards have been collect* 
ed there and many old ones are lying 
packaged in the cellar. 

A difficult task has begun for the head 
of reception Herr Rdslcr. It is his job to 

lcaap.lh« V n,t - f "lm 

ne looks the newcomer up an 
from tip to toe, checks credentials, cn 
quires about personal finances and flies a 
new card. A net income of 1 ,500 Marks is 
just a vague guideline for this Cerberus, 
whether he con take the responsibility of 
giving admittance to the newcomer. Ad- 
mittance can be gained to the goming- 
rooms by guests aged twenty five and over. 
Younger guests will be admitted if 
accompanied by parents, an older husband 
or older friends. Admission costs are 
four Marks. 


Receptionist Rfisler performs Ills duties 
with efficiency and elan. He has gained 
liis knowledge of human nature In the 
hotel business. Gentlemen who are not 
keen to give lady friends or even wives an 
insight into what they earn are heedless 
to say treated with courtesy and tact and 
not forced to come clean. 

To sail round the rocky cliffs of Herr 
Rosier is not too difficult but guests are 
warned to bring their pay slip or an 
tacome tax declaration next time: The 
first time they will be let through. 

From the gaming-rooms there comes a 
melange of voices now raised now hushed 
and sometimes striking and strident. The 
reason for this is that It is Wednesday 
afternoon - housewives' afternoon. Speci- 
al coach trips are arranged to bring 
women to the casino from surrounding 
localities. 

i At the cashier’s desk money is exchang- 
ed for chips. But gamers are allowed to 
stake coins and notes at the gaming- 
tables. This afternoon the rooms are 
astonishingly full, Fourteen of the 25 
roulette wheels are spinning. There is 
particular interest ip a table surrounded 
by gamblers exclusively of the fairer sex. 

'There are three croupiers - the chief . . 
croupier, the- croupier at, the wheei who 
sends the ball of fortune, spinning and a 
croupier at the ,head of the table. They 
cap be certain of sympathy' from the men 
ipoking on. Scarcely a throw passes with- 
out the women having to be silenced 
because they are calling for the pay-out 
too hastily, - - 


Not only charming ladies are filled with 
nervousness. Two gentlemen chain smoke 
cigarettes only a quarter of the way down 
before stubbing them out. Fortunately 
during the game of fortune the consump- 
tion of alcohol is forbidden. Only at 
baccarat are gamers allowed to “have 
one”. 

One comic touch is provided by the 
various attempts different people make to 
bridle Dame Fortune. Some note down 
what they think are the series of numbers 
that come up. Others screw up their eyes 
and put their fingers in their ears when 
the ball is rolling. 

One tiling they have in common. Sever- 
al of them wait until the croupier at the 
wheel has called ‘Rien ne va plus’ then 
attempt to throw In further chips wliich 
does not make the croupier’s job any 
easier. 

The gaming-house at Neuenalir trains 
its own croupiers. It is only In Austria 
that there are special croupier schools. In 
the basic courses many applicants quit 
voluntarily. The demands made on them 
are too great. 

A croupier must have a keen sense of 
hearing, nimble fingers and good nerves, 
but above all he must be skilled in his 
dealings with Ills fellow men and ' be 
exceptionally quick wltted. 

For the layman it is difficult to imagine 
how the croupier manages to cope with 
the great blur of activity going on 
around him at a full table. The greatest 
advantage of this very demanding profes- 


ays is the money that can be earne ... 
Spiclleiter Kalthooner said: "Rumours 
that we earn ten thousand Marks a month 
arc just a lot of nonsense I” 

But the Fact that croupiers can count 
on a good wage packet is proved amply 
by the fact that their profession never 
lacks new recruits. Apart from their basic 
pay the croupiers earn a good income 
from tips. 

In 1966 a number of croupiers in Bad 
Neuenalir struck, causing a sensation in 
the history of casinos. Their complaint 
was that gratuities belonged to the 
croupier alone. They demanded that 
these should not contribute towards over- 
heads such as the cost of employing 
cleaning women. 

The casino disagreed and twenty 
croupiers were banned at short notice 
For the week the casino had to close. . 

However varied the habits of roulette 
players and however different the clothes 
they wear the way they are portrayed in 
films with dinner 1 jackets and evening 
dress is a rare sight. 
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isitors are requested to take a seat on 
the patterned sofa but Dr Kregel 
oes not object to anyone preferring to 
t in a leather-upholstered chair rather 
tan face a life-sized portrait of Duke 
eorg Wilhelm of Brunswick. The pre- 
ference comes as no surprise to him and 
he sofa remains unoccupied. 
i When Dr Wilhelm Kregel, chief judge of 
telle Assizes, sits at Ills writing-desk this 
Splendid example of the art of portraiture 
r- a museumpiece on loan — hangs to his 
right by the door. To ids left, at the same 
pngle, is his study window with a view of 
‘ he castle. 

His work covers an area extending from 
uxhaven in the north to just short of 
assel in the south — and seven quarter 
sessions. In an atmosphere of regional and 
historic perspectives Munich and the 
Oberwiesenfeld Olympic tower suddenly 
feeem a long, long way away. 

I What are his motives? 

1 “None really,” he says. For three 
Vnonths he was one of two candidates for 
€ he most Important honorary post the 
ig world has to offer, the presi- 
ency of the Federal Republic Sports 
. eague (DSB). 

t He was asked to stand by the member 
Sports associations representing individual 
- . . , , disciplines. “Surprisingly enough,” Dr 

uroupiers need to be men with good nerves, nimble fingers and courteous mi* Kregel comments. From March, when a 
They need to have plenty of tact as well so as to run their tables In a quiet, caress rehearsal for the election was held, 
mann6r ' (I’lioio; Spieibnnk Dmitfa Jie was the favourite and Wilhelm Kregel 

is now the head of an organisation num- 

Even the tie Is no longer ail absolute T J , i Wing nearly ten million members, 

necessity ns long as a fashionable roll IClGHtlty TillJUM 1 



He will hear nothing of suspicions that 
he is merely on the make careerwise, as it 
were. Sports official Kregel’s reasoning is 
logical enough. He is president of the 
Federal Republic Gymnastics Associa- 
tion, which takes up more than enough of 
his spare time, and his judical career is 
impressive as it is. What is more, “I have 
plenty of legal work in hand - a com- 
mentary on Reich and Federal legal coun- 
sellors, for instance.” 

Until 1956 Dr Kregel was a judge at the 
Federal Supreme Court. Then he became 
chief judge at Verden, moving to Celle in 
1966. He was born in Verden in 1909, 
spent his cliildhood in Lorraine and has 
lived in Lower Saxony since 1920. 

As a gymnast he was a member of 
Marburg ATV, a student corps that neith- 
er wears colours nor duels, and later tried 
his hand as an athlete, running in team 
events over 3,000 metres. Ten minutes, 
he recalls, and the weakest man in the 
team was always the deciding factor. 

He then served in the 19th Lower 
Saxon Panzer division, was wounded se- 
veral times and is now an established legal 
man. 

So much for his professional career. In 
1957 he took over as president of the 
Federal Republic Gymnastics Association 
and chairman of the general committee of 
the association. He sounds as though he 
has spent much of his time as a com- 
mittee man and he is indeed little-known 
among the ten million members of the 
DSB even though he was already a deputy 


president and responsible for relations 
with tho Bundeswelir and the Churches. 

He is a member of the National Olym- 
pics Committee, the International Gym- 
nastics Federation the presidium of the 
Federal Republic Olympics Association, 
the organising committee for the 1972 
Olympics and chairman of the Gym- 
nastics Association. 

As DSB president Dr Kregel will stand 
down from all these posts. He worked 
together with the opposing candidate, 
Willi Weyer, Interior Minister of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, in the reform and sta- 
tute commission of the Sports League, 
the proposals of which were voted on at 
the election AGM. 

Neither man’s policies were defined in 
detail. “There were,” says Kregel, “only 
two points on which we differed. One 
was what might be called the DSB’s sole 
right of representation in dealings with 
Ministries.” Kregel would prefer to leave 
certain matters in the hands of the 
Individual associations. 

“The other was the matter of allocation 
of funds. I am In favour of retaining the 
existing system.” Tills would mean that 
the Federal Interior Ministry's sport 
Binds would continue to be paid directly 
to the individual associations. 

No matter how observers may try to 
paper over the fact with talk of reform 
plans and forecasts for the future, the 
second point - allocation of funds - was 
and is the crucial Issue. Is the DSB or is it 
not to have a say In investments? 

“The Gymnastics Association is a fairly 
small association,” Kregel notes, only to 
point out, when it is suggested that lie 
may have bitten off more than he can 
chew, that “I was far less prepared for 
what lay in store for me when l took over 
the Gymnastics Association.” 

So far he has managed to keep part of 
Sunday free for leisure activities. He goes 
riding ~ owns his own horse. His wife, 
who used to be a gymnast herself and 


to wear trouser suits and only bcachwcar 
is frowned upon. Dress today corres- 
ponds to the people who try their fortune 
today, people from all strata or society. 
The surroundings of the gaming-rooms 
with, their bright colours and expensive 
decorations are almost too extravagant a 
framework for what has become a pop- 
ular indoor sport. 

In Bad Neuenalir there arc 1 29 
croupiers on the books and they work in 
two shifts. At weekends when many 
beginners try their luck and several spec- 
tators come along to tako advantage of 
the fact that there is no compulsion to 
stake money, thirty assistant croupiers 
work there, many of whom are students 
earning good money. 

Dieter Kalthoener is a regular em- 
ployee. He was a salesman and heard by 
chance that there was a possibility of 
becoming a croupier. He applied and was 
given six weeks basic training. 

The casirjo in Bad Neuenahr is a private 
limited company owned by a dozen 
people. 



I t was a historic moment in the history 
of sport when on 25 April in Mainz the 
Daume era came to an end and a new 
[chapter in the history of the Federal 
Republic Sports League began. 

Willi Dauine, the man who for two 


The tasks facing the new man 

WILLI DAUME WILL BE THE YARDSTICK 


E verybody in the Federal RenuK decades ran thc lar S est sporting organisa- . . . ... . . 

to bo given a nersmial r^umbeft tion in the country - with a present perienccd admin strator, wiU prove able 


Where does all the money go? 


They receive only twenty per cent of 
mutual income. Fifty per cent goes. to the 
Rhineland Palatinate government, five per 
cent to neighbouring states, five' per cent' 
to the central government in Bonn, ten 
per cent to the Ideal government In Bad ' 
Neuenahr, eight per cent to the Bad 
Neuenahr spa authorities for allowing the 
casino to use the old spa buildings and a 
further two per cent to other local 
committees. 

; Karl Alexander von der Grilben, ma- 
nager . of the casino «id spa of Bad 
Neuenahr/ Ahrweiier is not allowed to 
divulge the casino’s annual profits , 

Rhineland Palatinate’s budget reveals 
one overriding fact: in the end the 
gamblers are the losers. 

The amazingly high Income of the casino 
comes less from the Immensity of the 
stakes and losses of the individual gam- 



biers than from their numbers. Around 
75Q visitors gamble at Bad Neuenahr 
every day. 

Economic depressions have left the 
.casinos Income virtually unscathed. The 

World Cup 1 00,116 tlliS summer durln g tho 

t^ C u u e .u T* 10 , 111111 themselves hoping 
to break the bank are a tiling of the past. 
H occasionally someone does place an 
astronomical sum in the lap of the gods It is 
significantly usually a visitor from abroad. 

There is a maximum stake of 6 000 

or on some tables five Marks. “ ! 

. T , Dostoevsky gambler who commltt- 

tdt^f1h7pT whoonlye ^ tedin 

(Hands labUti, 16 April 1970) 


J-i to bo given a personal number, w ,* n “? e ~ H P resc, “ 

digits long, before 1973, nccotdq membership of nearly ten million - and 
Minister of the Interior || alB d ™n it weU, has been succeeded 

Gcnschcr, sby Dr Wilhelm Kregel. 

Kregel, a qhief justice from Celle who 
Minister Gcnscher was answering! 148 hours before election was still best 
lions from members of the SPD and’ 'known for his reserve, won by a margin 
This new system will be covert jof sixty votes over his rival, North Rhine- 

general legislation on census syr ‘Westphalian Interior Minister Willi Weyer. 

wliich is designed mainly to mafe ; As expected by the pundits the sports 
inception of electronic data pro# 'associations in individual disciplines had 
simpler. ‘outvoted the regional sports associations. 

u j ... [The two individual organisations with the 

f , . [ l , ie Federal Republic * [i ar g est membership, the Football Associa- 

E r , , ? w / rorn falsificaW! ;y on an( j t j ie Gymnastics Association, had 

their pe sonal idem ly numbers. „ apt whet they wanted. 

,„£ e "“™ r has sa ! d that measure!® f u h dight | y ironle that ^ new adminl . 

hSbU.ni^m*? ‘ lat pro ! ect !.°f.J stiative machinery of the Sports League is 
P y d ‘ v,du ? wdl in „ no way be reduced to a [ arge extent t he work of the loser, 

endangered. ■ , Willi Weyer, who was head of the statute 

As far as is known in Bonn COm mission that drew up the new mea- 
perrona! Identity numbers suchts^ 1 " , , , , . . ... .. 

already in use in the ScandJnanfl * The new look is also m accord with the 
tions, Norway, Sweden, Denim* * i ideas of Willi Daume, who in his last, 
Finland as well as in Israel. jp 81 / peech characterised them as guide- 

; lines for the seventies. 

Every citizen will be able W® 1 It remains to be seen whether Dr 
copies of all the data filed about W® j Kregel, an impartial legal man and ex* 


tions, Norway, Sweden, Denim * i j lde “ of 1 
Finland as well as in Israel. 

Every citizen will be able to ; It rems 
copies of all the data filed about W® j Kregel, ar 
her. Transfer of data from censuses _ 
will, however, be limited to such faf 03 ' j == ^^=: 
tion as is necessary for fulfilling \ Aim 
official duty or a legal matter inw*® 
the subject in question. lAaVou 

The government sees no danttP. 
human dignity in the use of id eltH Ja«ia£i 
numbers for administrative purposes. 

These numbers are in no wav deslp : JJgJ* 
to replace the use of personal narjf* 
dealings between the Stale jffld JJ Icamn^la 
citizen. People in the Federal Repugn*. 

will not be entirely reduced 1° 

statistics. J., 

(AHEIN-MECKAR-ZEITUHO, 9 AflfU lJ ‘ 


to cope with the new administrative 
machine and the division into depart- 
ments. He will certainly delegate more 
than his predecessor ever did. 

Kregels great advantage is that the 
AGM approved the new statutes of the 
Sports League without much ado the day 
before he was elected, He will now have 
full-time assistants in most of the eleven 
sections into which work has been divid- 
ed and a memberof the executive will be 
responsible for each section too. 

Willi Daume was a man of striking Ideas 
(the Golden Plan, the Second Way, the 
Charter of German Sport) whore task it 
was to make sport socially respectable 
again after the uses to which it had been 
put during the Nazi era. 

Dr Kregel will need to be a team worker 
and a man who knows how to manage 
affairs. As a man of conciliation duiinghis 
six years at the helm of the Gymnastics 
Association and a man who is well versed 
in his subject matter from school sport to 
competitive sport he should prove able to 
make good use of his staff. 

At the end of this year the Frankfurt 



headquarters will be ready and Dr Kregel 
will have a tailonnade control panel for 
the many tasks that face the organisation, 
it is fortunate for both the man and tho 
organisation that loser Willi Weyer, who 
was the first to congratulate him on 
election, has promised to give every as- 
sistance, as has Willi Daume. 

Daume, honorary President of the Sports 
League, will now be able to devote himself 
entirely to preparations for the 1972 
Olympics in Munich. 

Yet his election cannot but be regarded 
as a transitional solution, particularly as it 
will take some time for the various 
committees to function properly. In four 
years* time Dr Kregel will be 65 and 
delegates will have to elect his successor. 

As the Olympics draw near the indivi- 
dual associations will have to part com- 
pany with their trauma of being allocated 
too little of the sport estimates. This year 
the Federal government is Investing 17.4 
million Marks in sport. 

The road to success In school and club 
sport 1 b, they will have to realise, paved 
with cooperation, close cooperation be- 
tween themselves and the regional sports 


(Photo: Schlrnar) 

now also rides, shares his love of sport. As 
a matter of principle he travels to meet- 
ings by train, though he has been known 
to fly. 

Does he take criticism? “Provided it is 
well-founded.” What annoys him is a 
generalisation such as “mediocre leader- 
ship of sports associations” and “modera- 
te centralism” and “traditionalist.” All 
are phrases that were bandied about 
freely prior to the election. 

He Is convinced that he will have no 
difficulty in reconciling professional and 
sporting commitments. He Is not a mem- 
ber of a political party. “Not that I am an 
unpolitical man. Far from it.” 

He mentions an interview in wliich it 
was maintained that not even Ills closest 
acquaintances know where lie stands, 
going on to add that “I am, of course, 
basically on the conservative side, After 
all, I am a legal man.” 

(DIE WELT, ZS April 1970) 


associations, a point the late Carl Diem was 
quick to see. 

Dr Kregel’s new team — he is the only 
member of thc old executive still to servo 
— will need Lime to work and accomplish 
anything along the lines of Hie new 
statutes. 

The individual association wanted not 
only a greater say in the allocation of 
funds but also In the deliberations of the 
executive. By 1972 they will have to 
prove that the Mainz AGM was the 
continuation of Willi Daume ’& sports po- 
licies with better and more effective 
means for both large and small member 
associations. 

It will then be time to forget the poor 
parliamentary style the representatives of 
die individual associations showed before 
the presidential elections in voting en 
bloc against debate on the qualities of the 
two candidates, so making a mockery of 
Willi Daume’s exhortation that they 
govern by discussion. 

Willi Weyer, a politician by profession, 
was obviously too strong a personality in 
the eyes of the individual associations, 
the more powerful of which evidently 
propose to lobby on their own behalf in 
Bonn, 

Maybe Dr Kregel will surprise them all; 
Forthcoming Sports League president} 
will certainly be measured by Daume 
standards. Ludwig Koppenwallner 

(SUddeutschfl Zeltung,27 April 1970) 
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